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PREFACE 



My intention in writing this little book has been to describe Mont 
St. Michel, omitting nothing that will give the reader help to understand 
and appreciate to the full the marvel of its beauty. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that Mont St. Michel, which 
is one of the great masterpieces of French architecture, is also an histo- 
rical foundation and a beacon of the Catholic faith. And so I have felt 
it incumbent upon me to give the reader a short sketch of the twelve 
centuries of its history before telling him about the various buildings 
which have made it celebrated all the world over. 

This book is not a " religious work ", in the ordinary sense of that 
term, but, at the same time, we have before us a great masterpiece of 
architecture, the creation of which was inspired by the most fervent belief 
in God, and which could never have been achieved but for that belief. 

The very stones of which it is built would lose their meaning, were 
I to describe it without an attempt to win something of the spirit of the 
monks of genius, who set those stones together for the glory of their Arch- 
angel, Saint Michael. 
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The Merveille and the Tour Nord. 
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FIRST PART 



THE HIiSTORY 




Mont St. Michel, from Avranches. 



CHAPTER I 




A Sea-Girt Mount 

On the borders of Normandy and 
Brittany at a point where the shores of 
Le Cotentin and La Manche stretch 
away westwards, there opens out 
between Norman Granville and 
Breton Cancale a huge estuary, 13 % 
miles in width and extending to a 
depth of 14 miles. The background 

An old well at St. Ldonard. 
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of this estuary is rather curious. The waters of the See and the 
S61une are seen coming together into one common stream, and, further 




The causeway. 



south, they are joined by the Couesnon, which forms the frontier 
line between the two provinces. The place from which the features 
of this great stretch of country can be seen to best advantage is the 
terrace of the delightful Botanical Gardens at Avranches, but a little 
trip through the places on the estuary, such as CaroUes, St. Jean-le- 
Thomas, St. L6onard, and GenSts, will give an even better idea 
of the curious successions of water and solid earth caused by the 
ceaseless ebb and flow of the tide. 

At the base of a veritable amphitheatre of green trees and pasture- 
land, which are so characteristic of the fertile land of Avranches, the 
bay is, according to the state of the tide, either full of water or quite 
dry. It is possible to walk from the shore for some distance across a 
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sort of grey mud, which goes by the name of " tangue ", but as he 
proceeds the careless tourist should be warned of the danger of the 
quick-sands. The mingled rivers can be clearly traced in their winding 
course towards the sea, to be lost in the distance between the Pointe 
de Carolles and the Chausey islets which can be seen in clear weather 
far away out. All this country is covered with grass saturated with 
salt, like the Dutch " polders ", on which graze countless sheep, to 
be known later on to gourmets as " pr6s-sales ". This coarse grass 
even flourishes in the slime of the " tangue ". Overhead, flocks of 
wild geese are to be seen flying high above this green shore which 
stretches as far as one's eyes can reach, and it is difi&cult to tell where 
the water begins and the land ends, so deceptive is the play of light 
and shade, and silence seems to reign over earth and sea. Then, sudden- 
ly, is heard a sound, long drawn out and ever increasing, of rushing 
waters. It is the tide which is racing in with incredible swiftness. 
Starting from the Pointe de Carolles, it sweeps into the bay, gathering 
up the waters of the rivers in an onward rush which reaches Pon- 
torson on the south of the bay and the base of the hill at Avranches 
on its north. 

Westwards can be seen the faint outline of the shores of Brittany : 
little hills, long lines of trees, a hill standing out rather prominently, 
which is Mont Dol, and, very far away, the rocky headland of Cancale, 
behind which St. Malo lies hid. 

Great stretches of silver tinged with blue over which is endless 
play of light and shade, and in which nothing seems tangible — that 
is how the country strikes one when one first sees it. Noth ing seems 
tangible but two dark, gloomy-looking spots on the shining waEers, 
two rocts in the centre of the estuary. The one which looks like some 
giant squatting on his haunches is Tombelaine, the other, which is 
much greater and which rises much higher out of the water, with 
ramparts and a spire on which a golden figure shines in the sunlight, 
is Mont St. Michel. 

Whether it is seen surrounded by the foaming waters of the sea. 
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or whether it is rising at low tide from the mud at its base, Mont St. 
Michel is a riddle which it seems impossible to solve. 

It shoiiicrbe -seen in the first instance from a great distance, in 
order that its amazing effect may be realized. From the terrace of the 
Botanical Gardens at Avranches it rises up on the great expanse of 
waters l ike some hu ge ship at anchor. It can be seen again in all its 
majestic dignity from St. Leonard, a little hamlet hidden among 
orchards, with a beautiful twelfth-century priory, overgrown with 
lichens. Although the sea is at the foot of the little street, it is forgotten, 
and then one comes suddenly to the shore of the estuary at low tide, 
and there is Mont St. Michel towering above, like some great fortre ss 
of feudal times, solitary and terrible. From the shore at Genits with 
its views of Tombelaine and its clusters of tamarisks and its pretty 
Gothic church, when one looks to the south-west, Mont St. Michel 
is seen silhouetted against the outskirts of far-distant Dol. The conti- 
nual movement of the clouds, throwing long shadows across the 
waters of the bay, decks the huge stone mass with its gleaming spire, 
now with gorgeous purple, now with splashes of gold. And, from 
whatever point it is seen, the impression is unforgettable. 



CHAPTER II 

' The Early Days of Mont St. Michel. 

It is very probable that in remote ages the present estuary was 
covered^ or, at leaSt, a part of it was covered, by vast forests, from 
which the name of the forest of Scissy (Scessiacum) has come down 
to us. The Mount was in those days surrounded by dense woods : it 
was a very wild comer of the earth, and its summit was crowned 
by enormous rocks. 
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The Couesnon with the tide running in. 

From time immemorial the sea was aways at work ia this part 
of the country. It made. an advance over a great stretch of territory 
which engineers of our day have hoped to win back from it. They 
have made a close study of the quick-sands now that the causeway 
has been built which brings the railway from Pontorson up to the 




St. Leonard. 
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People from St. Ldonard crossing the sands. 

very gates of the Mount. The sluggish but often treacherous Couesnon 
has been converted into a canal : the polders have been drained and 
have become plough-land or pastureland, as in Holland : and the 
authorities have even considered schemes for the construction of a 
dam between Cancale and Granville which, at one stroke, would 
bring the whole estuary under cultivation. If such a work were accom- 




Proiections against floods at St. Lionard. 
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A LITTLE PIECE OF AvRANCHES. 
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plished, the Mount would become merely an Abbey perched upon a 
mass of rocks in the midst of fields and, perhaps, of factories, for the 
false god of Progress has little thought for art or religion. And that 

would be about 
"0^ " J*?^^^^H the end of the 
charm attach- 
ing to the 
wonderful is- 
land. 

It is quite 
likely that, 
in Druidical 
times, the sea 
came almost up 
to the foot of 
the Mount, and 
that, with it, 
came the mud 
and slime which 
we see around 
it today. But in 
the background 
were great for- 
ests through 
which the S6e 
and the Selune 
wound placidly 
on. Was there 
a Druidical 
temple on the 
Mount in those 

days ? In those remote ages there was only one village in the region, 
Ingena, which was the capital of the Gaulish Abricantin and from 




On the banks of the Couesnon. 
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which is derived its modem name, Avranches. When the Romans 
came, they made roads right down to the bay, and it is quite likely 
that, as they had done in other districts, they suppressed the religion 
which they found there, and instituted the worship of their own 
gods whose temples, as was their customs, they set up on high places. 
But- all this is merely surmise . What we do know is, that the great 
mass of rocks which stands up so high in the sea bore the name of 
Mont Tombe, like its neighbour, which is now called Tombelaine. They 
were " Sea Tombs ", to which, according to Celtic mythology, the 
souls of sinners were ferried in an invisible boat by a ghostly Charon. 
Following the Romans came the iirst missionaries of Christianity, 
and, after St. Lazare and St. Denis, there came many, some of whom 
reached Brittany, and converts to the new religion increased to such 
an extent that in the fifth century Avranches became an episcopal 
see and various holy men made their appearance. Some of them led 
the lives of hermits in the heart of the forest of Scissy and became 
renowned through their good deeds. One of these was St. Gaud, the 
bishop of Evreux, who gave up his high office to lead a hermit's exis- 
tence. Another was St. Pateme, or St. Pair : bom about 480 in Poitiers, 
this holy man, with his friend Scubilion, took up his abode on the 
shores of the bay and there founded a monastery, from which the 
present village of St. Pair derives its name. The memory of the three 
hermits is still venerated in the church which he built in 540 round 
the tomb of St. Gaud. Later, St. Pair was created^bishop of Avranches 
and he then solemnly entrusted to Scubilion the duty of bringing 
under one authority the priests who were settled at the base of Mont 
Tombe. These priests built cells for themselves and two chapels which 
they dedicated to St. Etienne and St. Symphorian, martyrs; these 
chapels are commemorated in the Spring of St.. Symphorian, which 
still bubbles up at the base of the ramparts, but of the buildings, 
themselves, there is no trace. According to a legend, a priest who was 
living in Asteriac, a village now known as Beauvoir, took upon him- 
self the duty of sending provisions to the hermits on the rock. He 
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put such provisions on the back of a donkey, which at certain hours 
carried them through the woods and across the sands to their desti- 
nation, and returned home with empty baskets. One day a hungry 
wolf devoured the donkey, whereupon God commanded it to bear 
a burden from that day. This legend raises the question as to when 
the Mount was entirely surrounded by water. If we accept the Celtic 
tradition of the ferry-man and the lost souls, it must have been before 
the days of the monks, but, on the other hand, there could not have 
been communication across the sands with these monks, if the Mount 
was an island. 

We do know, however, that from the fifth century this Mount 
was considered a holy place, purified from heathen superstition 
through the prayers and exemplary lives of the monks, whose dqc- 
trines were an influence for good throughout the wholeof^he surround- 
ing country 7 and it can be easily understood that_this great mass 
of rocks, looking as if it had fallen from Heaven, thus became a centre 
of piety and was renowned in the whole of the north-west of France. 

This renown was largely due to the work of a holy man who 
obeyed the commands of a messenger from God. 



CHAPTER HI 

The Cult of St. Michael. 

The beginnings of the cult of St. Michael arte very difficult to 
ascertain. They go back to the cardinal points of a belief which is 
to be found in the theology and mythology of various Eastern peoples 
— the belief in the continual warfare between good and evil spirits, 
between angels and devils struggling for mastery over man, while 
a Supreme Being looks on. This belief is found in Egypt, Assyria, 
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GenSts. Mont St. Michel and Tombelaine from the mouth of the river. 



and Chaldaea. It took a definite form in the religion of the Jews. The 
Hebrew prophets declared the existence of a Chief Angel, meaning, 
thereby, a commander in chief of the celestial forces which were 
waging war on the revolting angels, and, according to Daniel, this 
Chief Angel, or Archangel, was styled Michael, which means " like 
God " The Jews attributed to him most of the marvellous acts record- 
ed in their sacred books. They styled him their prince, their protector, 
their defender, and their intercessor before the Eternal. The Bible 
is full of his great deeds. He it is whcffiughtjadth Satan for the posses- 
sion of the body of Moses, whom he jhad helped on Sinai and to whom 
he had spoken in the burning bush : he^it was who came to_ Ezekiel 
in a vision : he it was who punished Heliodorus : he it was who was 
responsible for the souls of the just on the Day of Judgment, and 
who held the scales as well as the sword of justice. This symbolical 
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role of one who holds the scales and who also leads souls before God 
on His throne is also to be found in the person of Teutates, in German 
lore, and of Hermes in the lore of the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks. Again, the representation of the spirit of evil in the form 
of a dragon, which the divine hero conquers, is to be found in the 
Greek myths of Hercules, Bellerophon, and Perseus, which preceded 
the legend of St. George. 

Christ's earliest disciples knew and adopted these legends from 
the Old Testament, which were confirmed by the Revelation of 
St. John, for the new creed which was destined to conquer the world. 
St. Hennas, himself, speaks of them in his work, " Pastor ", written 
in the days of Christian worship in the catacombs of Rome. Michael, 
or Michel, is not only the protector of believers but the angel of the 
Agony and the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, Who entrusted 
him with the soul of the Virgin from her death to her Assumption. 




Avranches. 




The Miracle of the Virgin. A XVth, century cameo. 

Michael was worshipped in Asia. He appeared near Colossus, one of 
the first cities to embrace Christianity, in the Island of Patmos, 
where St. John lived, and even in Rome which was still worshipping 
heathen gods. His appearance in Colossus was accompanied by so 
many extraordinary happenings that the Greeks in their amazement 
built a chapel and instituted a yearly festival in honour of the arch- 
angel. 

In the fourth century, Constantine defeated Maxentius, and 
tradition has it that Michael himself carried high the standard which 
bore the cross for its device. The Emperor proclaimed the Catholic 
Faith as the true Faith, and built two churches on the outskirts of 
Byzantium, which he dedicated to St. Michael and which were after- 
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wards restored by Justinian. Other churches were dedicated to him 
in Constantine's empire, and his name was frequently borne by scions 
of noble families. The cult increased steadily, springing up again in 
Italy where St. Peter had laid the foundations of Christianity on the 
ruins of Paganism. Two miraculous events happened at that time. 
About 493, when Gelasius was Pope, there was a notable of the name 
of Gargano in a town, which was called Siponto in those days, and 
which is now called Manfredonia. This man, who owned a conside- 
rable number of cattle, which grazed on a mountain close by the 
town, was hunting down a bull which had strayed from the herd; 
coming up with it at the entrance to a cave, he shot at it an arrow 
which flew back and wounded him. This curious affair made some 
stir in the district, and the people consulted the bishop, who, after 
enjoining them to fast and pray, announced that St. Michael had 
appeared to him and had commanded him to dedicate the cave to 
the worship of the Holy Angels. Very soon, pilgrims came to the spot 
in great numbers, and the mountain was given the name of Gargano. 

About 590, when Gregory I was Pope, Rome was inundated by 
the Tiber, a pestilence ensued, and the Pope headed an intercessory 
procession of the stricken people. Looking up above Hadrian's mole, 
he saw an angel putting his sword back into its sheath, a sign that 
divine wrath had been appeased. As a matter of fact, both inundations 
and epidemic stopped, and Gregory made an honourable peace with 
the Lombards who were about to besiege the city. In the following 
century, to commemorate this event, a church was built upon 
Hadrian's mole and dedicated to the Holy Angels. 

At last the story of the wonder of St. Michael, which had spread 
from Phrygia to Byzantium, to Mount Gargano, and to Rome, reached 
Gaul. In the seventh century, the Franks, who had become converts 
to Christianity after the battle of Tolbiac, welcomed enthusiastically 
the symbol of a leader of celestial armies who would also be their 
leader in battles here below. The name of Michael became widely 
known throughout the valleys of the Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
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Meuse, and in Germany. In 660 the chief minister of Childeric, king 
of Austrasia, founded the great monastery at Saint-Mihiel which 
became the high court of the district between the Meuse and the 
Moselle. Then the fame of the Archangel reached Neustria, the west- 
ernmost territory of the Merovingian kings, where Christianity had 
been firmly established for some time. Then it was, at the beginning 
of the^ghly century, that what might be almost considered a miracle 
happeitedtlt Mont Tombe, near which a few monks were leading the 
life of hermits, that barren rock with a name of ill-omen, on which no 
place of worship was standing. 






CHAPTER IV 

St. Aubert. 



t 



In Genets there was .bftcn-a-inan of the name of Aubert, who 
came of godly and righteous stock, and who, on the death of his 
parents, distributed his inheritance among the poor, entered the 
priesthood, and became such an example of benevolence, piety, and 
goodness that, after the death of the bishop of Avranches, he was 
unanimously chosen as his successor by the clergy and the people of 
that place. 

The new bishop set to work zealously to eradicate the last traces 
of paganism and also to combat heretical ideas which were beginning 
to be prevalent; hence the legend that he had saved the district from 
a dragon, for the dragon is always the symbol of idolatry or tyranny. 
Aubert was always glad to go to Mont Tombe to see the monks, and 
to spend a little time in solitude. One day St. Michael appeared to 
him in a dream and commanded him to build and dedicate a shrine 
to him on the highest point of the Mount. The bishop, however, believ- 
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ing that he was sufEering from delusions, paid no attention. He had 
the same dream again, and this time the commands were more insis- 
tent, but, once more, he suspected a trick of the Evil One and paid 
no heed, but he implored God to give him understanding. The Archan- 
gel came to him for the third time, reproved him severely, repeated 
his commands, and pressed his finger on his skull with such^ force 
that he made a deep wound in it. IWhetEer one believes this story, 
land-simrlarrstDrriES'^f^e wounds of Saints, or not, the fact cannot , 
'be disputed that a hole is to be seen in the bishop's skull which is 
jpreserved in the Church of St. Gervais at Avranches. This relic is of 
'undoubted authenticity. Aubert was buried on the Mount. In 966 a 
'' certain canon, of the name of Berthier, who had been expelled from 
\ the priesthood, hid the body in his cell, intending to carry it away i 
in revenge for his punishment. He did .noi.Jha;ve tbs_cbance_of_dgm§J 
so, and died without disclosing his secret, but in loio the bones were 
discovered and were placed in a shrine over the altar of the Abbey, 
where they rested until the Revolution, when a doctor saved them 
from desecration, restoring them to the authorities after the whirl- 
wind had passed. The hole in the skull has been examined several 
times, and no adequate explanation of its origin has ever been given. 
Without further hesitation, Aubert started on the work. Natu- 
rally enough, various legends have made its beginnings beautiful. 
There is,_for instance, the stqry_ofthe child of one Baip, a prominent 
-man in the district, who, with God's help, uprooted with one push 
of his little foot the huge granite spikes, perhaps Druidical menhirs, 
which crowned the grisly summit of Mont Tombe. There is another . 
story of the dew wetting the entire summit except in one place which 
was thus marked out as the space on which the building was to be 
erected. This space was soon cleared. Inspired by the Archangel, ' 
the bishop, before its consecration, sent ofi some of the priests to 
Mont Gargano to bring back relics of St. Michael with all possible \ 
speed. Received there with joy, they passed through Italy and the I 
Gauls again on their homeward journey, bearing with them a portion' 
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of the purple cloth which St. Michael had placed on the altar of the 
church at Mont Gargano and a fragment of the marble paving bearing 
the impression of his foot. This great journey was accompanied by ' 
miraculous happenings. On their way home a woman of Asteriac, ;■' 
who was blind, suddenly recovered her sight as the travellers went 
by with their sacred burden, and exclaimed, " How fine a thing it is S 
to see " ! And the name of Asteriac was straightway changed to Beau- 
voir, and remains so to this day. 

The celebration of the first Mass was an event of great importance, 
and from that date, i6 October, 709, Mont Tombe was styled Mont 
Saint-Michel-au-peril-de-la-mer. And that date marks the beginning 
of its real history. 

Aubert established on the Mount a body of twelve canons, chosen 
from his diocese, for the last of the original monks was dead, who 
were to receive pilgrims and carry on the services of the church, and 
he built two cells for them in the side of the Mount. There was no 
fresh water, and the carrying of it from the main-land was a very 
difficult and serious matter. In answer to the bishop's fervent prayers, 
St. Michael showed him a spring at the western base of the Mount; 
this was the Spring of St. Aubert which existed until the fifteenth 
century, and the position of which is marked today by a little shrine. 

The building of the church was barely finished when pilgrims 
came to the Mount from all over Europe. Pope Constantine presented 
a casket containing precious relics ; Childebert, king of Neustria, came 
in 710 to pay homage in person as the representative of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty and to present gifts; October 16 was inscribed as 
a red-letter day in the liturgy of the Church; England and Ireland 
sent over deputations of priests ; and four pilgrims brought as a dedi- 
catory gift from Ireland a sword and an oval shield adorned with 
four silver crosses, which, they alleged, the Archangel had left beside 
a monster which he had vanquished, with orders that they should 
be taken to his shrine. 

Aubert lived long enough to enjoy the fruits of his labours. He 
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died in 725, with the sure and certain expectation that the fame 
thereof would spread to all lands, and some years after his death he 
was canonized. 



CHAPTER V 

The Mount in Carlo vingian and Feudal Times. 

When St. Boniface brought the Gospel of Christ to Germany, 
he was at pains to set up the cult of St. Michael in opposition to the 
worship of Wotan and Diana the Huntress, to whom the Germans, 
whose principal occupations were hunting and warfare, were devoted, 
and, under his auspices, they built a shrine in Bavaria which they 
called the Michelsberg, or Michael's Mount. With this shrine is connect- 
ed the legend of a feather which was torn by Satan from the wing 
of the Archangel in the course of combat, and preserved in a reliquary 
down to the days of the Reformation. 

Many other shrines and churches were dedicated to Michael, 
among which may be mentioned, in Brittany, the Mount near St. 
Paul-de-Leon, the Mount near Quimperle, St. Michel at Camac, Noir- 
moutier, St. Michel of Mont-Mercure, St. Michel of Aiguille in the 
province of Puy, Rocamadour, and the St. Michael's Mount in Corn- 
wall, England. 

Charlemagne at the height of his power had the name and picture 
of the Archangel put upon his standards, designating him as " Patron 
and Prince of the Gauls ", and in the Chanson de Roland, St. Michel 
is represented as coming to the aid of the hero who was at the point 
of death. The pilgrims' custom of wearing a scallop-shell upon their 
person dates from those days : having been forbidden to carry as 
relics pieces of the basilica or of St. Aubert's tomb, they took shells 
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from the shore and had them blessed by the canons. Whether natural, 
or fashioned in metal, these shells became the symbol of pilgrims in 
all lands. 

Invasions of the Northmen, which Charlemagne dreaded on 
his death-bed, followed in quick succession in Neustria. All the country 
round Avranches as well as what is now Vendue was laid waste, and 
the devotees of Odin took their revenge on the followers of St. Boniface 
by destroying the shrines dedicated to St. Michael, of which the one 
built by St. Philibert at Noirmoutier was the most prominent. Never- 
theless, Mont St. Michel was saved from destruction, perhaps owing 
to the fact that it was so near Brittany, which was ofEering a strenuous 
resistance to the Northmen. Several families from Avranches, which 
had been burnt and pillaged, sought refuge on the Mount, built little 
dwelling-places at the base of the rock, and even established a little 
parish which they dedicated to St. Peter. 

In 911 the position of affairs underwent a change. In that year 
the Danish chieftain, RoUon, signed a treaty with Charles le Simple, 
at Saint-Claire-sur-Epte, in which Neustria was ceded to him, and 
he married the daughter of Charles, king of Lutetia ,and became a 
convert to Catholicism. The Duchy of Normandy came into being, 
RoUon took the monks of the Mount under his care, and his sons 
carried on this protection. In 927 Guillaume Longue-Ep6e made over 
some valuable lands to the monks. The zeal and devotion of pilgrims 
increased as the year 1000 came nearer, for the common people were 
convinced that that year would see the end of the world. 

The period of Feudalism followed. ~ ~-^_^ 

The Due Richard sans Peur considered that the zeal and piety \ 
of the canons of Mont St. Michel were no longer so pronounced, as a 
consequence of their long period of peace and prosperity, and replaced 1 . 
them by thirty Benedictines whom he, himself, escorted to the Mount 
and whom he installed there under the strict tenets of the Order of 
St. Benedict. He only retained for himself, as Duke of Normandy, 
the privilege of presenting the bishop's stafi to the abbot or superior 
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who was elected by his fellow-priests to that position. The first supe- 
rior was Maynard, who had been abbot of the monastery of Saint- 
Wandrille, and who had laid down that office to be an ordinary monk 
at Mont St. Michel. 
,' The regulations of the Duke were approved by the king of France. 

The Benedictines then began titieir study of Letters and the Arts, 
and in their schools arose men who were skilled in literae hwmaniores 
and even in architecture. It is, indeed, a very remarkable fact that 
the wonderful Gothic edifices on the Mount were devised and cons- 
tructed solely by monks, whose very names are often unknow to us, 
but who were builders of genius, whose technical knowledge amazes 
us in its wisdom and daring. 

Many great__£ereonages_came to visit the_;Mount. The Due 
RichafSTl was at pains to be married there in the presence of the 
courts of Normandy and Brittany. He was the friend of the abbot 
Hildebert, who schemed out a far bigger church, for the little edifice 
built by St. Aubert, even with the addition of crypts and monks' 
quarters, was not nearly important enough for great ceremonies. 
The Duke provided the funds and the building was begun, about 
I02I, under the guiding-hand of Hildebert. 

Raised upon a great plateau of granite, as near to Heaven as, 
possible, with its centre resting on the very top of the solid rock, and^- 
supported by pillars driven into the slopes, with enormously thick 
walls and vaultings, the new basilica under the direction of Radulphe 
de Beaumont, Ranulphe de Bayeux, and Bernard du Bee, in succes- 
sion, was completed in 1135. 

Then came the Capetian dynasty, j^ichard III of Normandy 
and his brother, the celebrated Robert le Diable, followed in their 
father's footsteps in giving their protection to the Mount, with Suppon 
as bishop. Lanfranc and St. Anselm both of whom were Italians, 
and who were to be archbishops of Canterbury, were in constant 
touch with the priests of the abbey. The Mount was visited by the 
new Duo Guillaume and by his cousin, Harold the Saxon. Shortly 
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afterwards they quarrelled and Guillaume's expedition against his 
rival was ended by his victory at the battle of Hastings in 1066. In 
this battle, the Due's brother, Robert de Mortain, was bearer of the 
standard with its picture of St. Michael. The priests on the Mount 
sent four of their number to the Conqueror, and, later on, these four 
became bishops. Guillaume, (William the Conqueror) showered 
favours on his friend the Abbot Ranulphe, and Mont St. Michel was 
made the national religious seat of Normandy. When the king died, 
in 1087, eleven years after accomplishing one of the greatest feats 
in the history of Europe, his three sons, Guillaume le Roux (William 
Rufus), Robert, and Henri Beauclerc quarrelled. Henri fled to the 
Mount, which was besieged, made honourable terms for himself, and 
afterwards became Henry I king of England. 

In spite of several outbreaks of fire, the monks in no way lost 
heart and the work of building the church went steadily on. 

The Superior sent his priests to all the principal cities of Europe, 
to study the great examples of ancient architecture. They were 
strengthened in their labours by the constant occurence of miracles, 
and they were ruled by men, who, as a rule, had all the highest qua- 
lities both of moral character and of intelligence, and who really 
knew how to form a great religious centre. 



CHAPTER VI 

Robert de Torigni. 

Of all these Abbots the most distinguished and the most worthy 
of remembrance was Robert, who was bom in the little city of Torigni- 
sur-Vire, near St. L6. He entered the order of Benedictines in the 
abbey of Le Bee, in the province of the Eure, that famous nursery 
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of savants in which Lanfranc and Anselm had raised the reputation 
for learning of the mediaeval Church to so high a level, and his re- 
nown as a scholar and leader of men was already great when he was 
summoned to preside over the monks of Mont St. Michel. This notable 
event occured at a time when the abbey was still suffering from the 
efiects of a rather long succession of troubles of all kinds. ■ Henry II, 
king of England, the monarch who had the violent feud with Thomas 
Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, claimed, as suzerain of the Mount, 
that he alone had the right to select the Abbot, whereas, according 
to. their charter, such rights were vested in the priests, themselves. 
A consequence of their opposition was the pillaging of the monastery, 
the nomination of the king's candidate, and a narrow escape from 
a rift in the peace of the religious household, which was only averted 
by the opportune deaths of the two rival candidates. Then the king 
in 1 154 graciously approved of the election of Robert de Torigni and 
became his friend. He made a pilgrimage to the Mount with Louis VII, 
king of France, and a huge retinue of English and French nobles. 

After the murder of Becket, which was viewed with horror by 
the people, Henry II found himself very much in need of the moral 
authority and good ofl&ces of Abbot Robert, to obtain Apostolic 
Absolution at the Council held at Avranches, where is to be seen 
the stone on which he knelt to do public penance. 

Abbot Robert received considerable sums of money for his work 
on the Mount, where he founded among the community schools of 
illuminators and copyists and interpreters of ancient manuscripts, 
both sacred and profane, schools in which the monks attained high 
proficiency in jurisprudence, history, astronomy, and medicine. 
He, himself, was a very considerable writer, and was a worthy holder 
of the important offi.ce known in those days as Librarian of the Mount. 
He is considered the only historian in France, since the time of 
Orderic Vital, as rival to the great band of English writers working 
at that time on the chronicles of their erstwhile kingdom of Normandy. 

His scientific and literary work, his rule upon the Mount, where 
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he had brought together sixty monks, the ceremonies attaching to 
the reception of pilgrims, the important part he was playing in the 
politics of the province, the duties of his sacred office, his exercise of 
authority which was both juridical and military, for he was respon- 
sible for the safety of the Chateau of Pontorson, which commanded 
the approaches to the Mount from the mainland, all of these duties 
in no wise interfered with his activities in increasing the size of the 
Abbey. 

In truth, he was a great builder. He drew the plans and supervised , 
the building of the towers, which, connected by a porch, stood at the 
end of the Romanesque fafade of the basilica, and also of the groups 
of buildings known nowadays as the hostels and infirmary. Part of 
his work no longer exists, but what remains of it shows the period 
when Romanesque art was on the point of divorcing itself from the 
semi-circular arch and taking the form of the pointed arch. His build- 
ing is based upon the plan of huge substructures, which, later, were 
to form the keystone of the Merveille, with its endless ramifications. 

No builder of cathedrals or cities has ever triumphed over rocks 
rising perpendicularly with more success than this Robert de Torigni, 
who worked without haste and without rest till his death in 1186, 
in the eightieth year of his age. 

He was, indeed, a great personality, and, in his encyclopaedic 
knowledge, a forerunner of the men of the Renaissance. He had had 
the genius to create in the Mount one of the shining places of the 
Middle Ages, and his example to his successors was such, that four 
of them, Jourdain, Radulphe des Isles, Thomas des Chambres, and 
Raoul de Villedieu — especially the last-named — carried on his 
work with enthusiasm in the spirit of nobility and beauty with which 
it had been inspired. It is to them that we owe the addition to the ' , 
abbey proper of the buildings known as the Merveille. _.J 

They received substantial help from Philippe Auguste. 

This monarch had been convinced by his series of victorious 
campaigns of the peril for France through the marriage of Henry II, 
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king of England, to Eleanor of Aquitaine of an empire which would 
be formed by England, Normandy, and Guyenne, stretching from 
London to the Pyrenees. Philippe cut this empire in two by his con- 
quest of Normandy, when he added that duchy to his kingdom. 
Flushed with the success of this conquest, for which the sentence on 
the Due Jean Sans Terre, the murderer of Arthur of Brittany, was 
a pretext, Philippe's ally, Guy de Thouars, with his Bretons, made 
a raid on Normandy and attacked the Mount, when the entire roofing 
of the nave of the abbey was destroyed by fire. 

The king of France hastened to have the damage made good. 
He gave a large sum to the Abbot Jourdain, made over a part of the 
possessions of Jean Sans Terre to the abbey, and built a fort on the 
rocky islet of Tombelaine, for its protection. 

The suppression of the Duchy deprived the Mount of the advan- 
tages which the Dukes in their capacity of English kings had up till 
that time secured for it. France then took charge of Mont St. Michel, 
which henceforth became a shrine under the care of the French nation. 
And it remained so till the Revolution. 



CHAPTER VII 

St. Louis and Philippe le Bel. 

With Richard Toustin, who had succeeded Raoul de Villedieu 
as bishop, the fame throughout Europe of the Mount reached its 
highest point. Louis IX, king of France, visited it twice, and left 
a considerable sum of money to repair the granite cross which the 
authorities of the Abbey had erected in the midst of the waves, and 
more especially for the extension of the fortifications. For quite a long 
time the authorities had deemed it necessary to have these fortifi- 
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cations. One containing wall shut oS the priests in their monastery, 
and another protected the little town from hostile raids, and now, 
thanks to St. Louis's gift, powerful ramparts, made doubly strong 
by great round towers, were constructed. Of these ramparts a certain 
portion is still to be seen, showing that they w ere fine examples, of 
the military architecture of the Middle Ages. 

The example of the kiap: of France increased the cult of St. Mi- 
chael all over Europe, and the bands of pilgrims who used to set out 
on a visit to Rome or to Saint- Jacques-de-Compostelle in Galicia, 
did not fail to make what was often a considerable detour, for the 
purpose of doing homage to the Archangel in his principal ch^rch, 
and th_p Tioblon cm thHr way home, from the Crusades used to visit 
the^ Mount to thank him for their safe return . One of these returning 
Crusaders was Philippe III, le Hardi, who had escaped the plague 
which killed his predecessor, St. Louis, during the siege of Tunis. 
Philippe during his short reign heaped benefits upon the monastery, 
as his father had done before him, and Philippe IV, le Bel, followed 
his example. This king, though extremely pious, did not hesitate 
in support of his own kingly rights to carry on a violent feud with 
the papacy, a quarrel which reached its worst point when Boniface VII 
was Pope. 

We now come to the times of Pope Innocent III, St. Thomas 

Aquinas, Albert le Grand, Bacon, Dante, and Giotto. If thegcwere 

knojvLas-the-dadL^ges, it is. worth remembering_ttatjthey were- the 

days of the building of innumerable masterpieces, among which were 

' the Saihte Chapelle iti Paris and tiie Merveille on a rock in Normandy. 

In 1300 the great tower of the Abbey, the library, and a part 
of the town were destroyed by lightning. These violent thunderstorms 
were ever a source of danger to the buildings on the Mount, which 
towered high above the sands and waters surrounding them, and 
even today, although lightning-conductors avert any danger of fire, 
the visitor frequently has to go through a somewhat nerve-wracking 
experience ! ; 
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The monks, in no wise perturbed by the di saste r pf 13 00. went 
patiently on with their work, and Phihppe le Bel, after' a visit whic h 
he paid in 1311 . helped them to make good the damage. On that 
occasion he presented the abbey with a golden statue of St. Michael 
• which was to be seen beneath the great crucifix in the nave until 
the sixteenth century. 

The monks received fresh gifts of money from Brittany and 
from Avranches and Coutances, and even from Jersey, though this 
isle belonged to the English, through their kings who were at one 
time Dukes of Normandy. 

Louis X, Philippe V, Charles IV, each and all, during their short 
reigns, were great benefactors of the Mount, and the tourists and 
pilgrims who nowadays visit it are as nothing in numbers when 
compared with the crowds who flocked to it in those days. 

Yet, in spite of its prosperity, it was felt that grave events were 
pending for the little town and for the priests of the abbey. The House 
of Capet, which had made France 'so powerful in arms and increasing 
extent of territory, was dying, and was to be succeeded by its younger 
branch, the Valois. The desire for revenge which was filling the hearts 
of the English, who had been deprived of their possessions in that 
very Normandy from whi^h they originally came was ominous for 
the future of peace. 

Over all brooded the shadow of approaching war. Times were 
changing and habits were changing, too. Already, Robert de Torigni 
never went out for his usual little journeys along the coast without 
an armed escort of socalled " vavasseurs ", or servants' underlings, 
atid the humble Superior of the Benedictine monks of the Mount of 
olden times was now a very great personage indeed, surrounded by 
all the pomp of a feudal court. 

It was an inevitable consequence of this state of things that the 
military spirit of the nobility should find its way into this quiet abode 
of learning and religion, especially as its very position made it a 
strong-hold, an advanced-post between two great provinces, looking 
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across the sea to shores on which dwelt powerful and vindictive 
enemies. 

The cruel Hundred Years' War was about to begin. The whole 
world felt that it was coming, and the people turned in their need 
to the shrine of St. Michael. 

At that time there happened the touching and painful episode 
of the socalled " Crusade of the little shepherds ", when thousands 
of little children made a pious pilgrimage to the Mount, before starting 
ofi on a journey to the Holy Land, from which few ever returned. 

The political crisis came to a head. The king of England laid 
claim to the crown of France, to which the House of Valois had succeed- 
ed, and he made a tremendous effort to win back Normandy. Phi- 
lippe VI maintained a force on the Mount at his own expense and 
finished its fortification just before the storm broke. After their 
victory at Crecy the English seized the territory round Avranches, 
without, however, attacking the Mount, where such an attack was 
awaited with considerable anxiety. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Hundred Years' War. 

The invaders marched from triumph to triumph. Their great 
victory at Crecy was followed by Poitiers where the flower of the 
army of Jean le Bon was laid low by the arrows of Edward Ill's 
archers. During his father's captivity, the young Charles V, who was 
acting as Regent, decided to appoint the Abbot of the Mount Captain 
and Governor of the fortress. This new and very difi&cult position 
fell to the lot of Geofiroy de Servon from 1363 to 1386, and it changed 
what was a spiritual into a military headship. It was not a time to 
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discuss such, change, and the Mount became a stronghold in the fair 
land of a France, trampled on by invaders, in which patriotism was 
at a discount, famine was adding to the general wretchedness of the 
people, and the insolent conquerors were to be seen in every district. 

GeofEroy de Servon doflfed his monk's habit and put on the armour 
of a soldier. He called up all the retainers of the nobles who paid 
tithes to the abbey and put them under the command of one Bertrand 
du Guesclin, a quiet, unassuming native of Pontorson, who had been 
considered by the king to be worthy of the post of his Lieutenant 
for the province of Normandy. 

At that time he was already carrying on a guerilla war against 
the English, who were making raids on the frontiers of Normandy 
and had even established themselves on Tombelaine. Despatched 
by the Regent to Spain to help Henri de Transtamare, Guesclin sent 
his wife, Tiphaine Raguenel, to the Mount. What is alleged to be 
her house there is shown today, though only a fragment of it existed 
in the eighteenth century. Tiphaine, known as the Fairy, was a good 
woman, broad-minded and interested in philosophy and astronomy. 
She lived on the Mount for a considerable time and eventually went 
to Dinan, where she died. 

There were frequent little skirmishes between the English and 
the defenders of the Mount, who were making preparations for sus- 
tained attacks. The Abbot Pierre le Roy, who had succeeded Geofiroy 
de Servon, and who was one of the finest Superiors the monastery 
ever had, applied himself to the tightening up of the bonds of religious 
discipline, which had become somewhat slack, to the further training 
of the priests, and to the strengthening of the fortifications on the 
Mount. He it was who constructed the Chitelet, the Tower which 
is known as the Tour Perrine, and various works of importance to 
render the Mount impregnable. 

Charles VI went in person to the Mount in 1303 to place his 
crown and country under the protection of the Archangel, and he 
exempted from taxation all sellers of mementos and pictures of the 
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Saint. Abbot Pierre le Roy died while on a mission to the Holy See, 
and it fell to Robert Jolivet to carry on his work. 

Then Henry V, king of England, took advantage of the feuds 
between the House of Armagnac and the House of Burgundy to land 
a large army in France. For the third time, in 1415, the flower of the 
French army was destroyed, at Agincourt, and Normandy fell into 
the hands of the invaders, who over-ran the districts belonging to 
the abbey. Jolivet, panic'ed , went over to the English king; Charles VI 
lost his reason; and the end of France seemed to have come. Then 
the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VII, appointed as commander in 
chief on the Mount the gallant Jean d'Harcourt, who put it in a state 
of defence; but he was fated to die on the battlefield of Vemeuilvery 
soon afterwards, and one catastrophe followed another in quick 
succession. Rouen capitulated, Paris was rent by internecine strife, 
Charles VI died, and Henry of England was acclaimed as his successor. 
Charles VII, a fugitive, had scarcely a company of soldiers at his 
command. The blockade of the Mount by sea and land began, and 
the outworks of the English covered the shores of the bay while 
their war-ships cruised up and down. In the spring of 1423 a general 
assault was about to be made, failing the unconditional surrender 
of the defenders of the Mount, when there suddenly appeared in the 
estuary the fleet of the Due Jean of Brittany, which fell upon the 
English ships and put to flight those which it did not sink or bum. 
At the same time the garrison made a sortie at low tide and carried 
the English positions. This victory enabled the Mount to obtain 
fresh supplies of food and munitions, and for a time it was left in 
peace. 

In 1425 a fresh blockade was instituted under the command . 
of the traitor Jolivet. Charles VII appointed the gallant Louis 
d'Estouteville, whose father had shown such admirable qualities at 
the siege of Harfleur, to be in chief command on the Mount. With 
119 knights and a body of archers, he made many successful sorties. 
Then came the short, brief, but brilliant times of the exploits of 
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Jeanne d'Arc : that Maid to whom St. Michael had appeared in Lor- 
raine, who was to seek out the king, to deliver Orleans from its be- 
siegers, to take part in the crowning of the king at Reims, to be 
taken prisoner at Compidgne, and to be burnt at the stake at Rouen. 
Jolivet figured among her judges with the designation of assessor, 
and, when she was at the point of death her last prayer was to the 
Archangel. She had had the intention of raising the siege of the Mount 
with the troops of the Comte de Dunois, her faithful companion-in- 
arms. 

In 1434 Lord Scales brought up a strong army with a large force 
of artillery and summoned d'Estouteville to surrender. He returned 
a haughty refusal. The Engish guns made a breach in the ramparts 
and there followed severe hand-to-hand fighting which lasted a week, 
and in which the monks, with their Prior Gonault at their head, bra- 
vely took their places beside d'Estouteville's heroic lieutenants, 
Nicholas Paynel, Guiton, Robert du Homme, Guillaume de Verdun, 
and Thomas de Breuilly. On one occasion, yielding to numbers, they 
had to withdraw from the lower part of the town to the citadel. 
But in the end they threw back the enemy, who fted across the 
sands leaving more than two thousand dead and an enormous 
quantity of war-material, among which the chief were the two 
huge pieces of artillery firing stone balls, which are still to be seen 
at the entrance to the town, and which were known as the 
" Michelettes ". 

This was the most glorious and the most tragic page in the ' 
history of the Mount. The English still held on to Tombelaine and 
still threatened the Mount, but gradually d'Estouteville drove them 
out of their positions on the shore, and in 1450 the danger was over. 
Their overwhelming defeat at Formigny was the end of their dreams 
of conquest and they retired from France for ever. The Hundred 
Years War was over. 

The Mount had won imperishable glory in resting unconquerable 
in the most fateful days of its history. To pay the soldiers and provide 
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for munitions, the monks had handed over everything that was 
valuable in their abbey. The courage and loyalty of this handful of 
priests upon a rock which had been suffering all the horrors of a 
prolonged siege were only made possible by their sublime belief in 
the protection of their invincible patron Saint and Archangel, Michael. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Order of St. Michael. 

After his victories, Charles VII began to consider how he could 
best pay his tribute to the Mount for its share in them. 

On the death of Jolivet, who had retired to Rouen to be with 
his triends the English, the monks had chosen for their Abbot Jean 
Gonault, their Prior, but, in spite of the valuable service he had 
performed during the late war, the king preferred to ask the Pope 
to nominate Cardinal Jean d'Estouteville, brother of the defender 
of the Mount. With the humility for which he was celebrated, Gonault 
resigned his bishopric and became a simple monk once more. For 
the first time in their history, the king of France withheld from the 
Benedictines their right of electing their own Superior, but, in doing 
so, he had the intention of giving them a prince of the Church, who, 
besides, was a man of distinction. 

Pilgrimages to the Mount began again. They had never ceased 
entirely, for it was one of the characteristics of those times that 
pilgrims, from whatever country they might come, had the privilege 
of visiting any shrine. Creed was above the warring of nations. On 
the Mount itself there was often a considerable amount of nervousness 
that so-called pilgrims, bearing concealed weapons, might invade 
the towti. The blockade and the assaults had done infinite damage. 
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and for a time the dwellers on the Mount were fully occupied in rebuild- 
ing the houses and trying to revive the prosperity of former times. 
Nothing could have been more remarkable than the amazing energy 
of the people and the priests in making good the damage caused by 
fires, sieges, and lightning. 

When Louis XI succeeded Charles VII, he showered handsome 
gifts upon the monks of the abbey, and, after the first of his pilgri- 
mages to the Mount, he decided to create an Order of knighthood, 
of which St. Michael should be patron, in gratitude for the services 
rendered by its defenders. This decision took definite shape in a 
Royal Decree issued from the Ch&teau of Amboise on August I, 1469, 
the curious text of which made it quite clear that it was intended 
to be -homage paid to "Monsieur Sainct Mig ble Archange, premier 
Chevalier, qui son lieu'Tet-ofatoire, appele le Mont Saint-Michel, a 
tousiours seurement gard6, pr6serve et defendu, sans estre pris, sub- 
jugu6 ne mis en mains des anciens ennemis de nostre royaume ". 

The members of the order were limited to thirty-six, and were >y 
to be chosen from the most distinguished in reputation and in mili- 
tary service. Before his election to the order, a candidate was obliged 
to resign his title of membership of any similar order, only emperors, 
kings, and dukes being exempted from this rule by the consent of 
the reigning king of France. 

The first knights were chosen from the body of the great nobles, 
and to each of them the king sent a collar made of gold shells linked 
together with double knots, from which hung a gold figure of the 
Archangel on a rock, bearing the motto, " Immensi tremor Oceani ".-^ 
This collar, which weighed two hundred golden crowns, was to be 
worn, so that all might see it, upon the knight's breast, except when 
he was engaged on military service or was out hunting; on such 
occasions it was to be replaced by a simple medallion of the Saint 
attached to a little chain or black silk ribbon, but the knights of the 
order were strictly forbidden to conceal it, or to go about without it./ 
After the death of a knight, his collar was returned to the treasurer 
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of the order. These knights were on the friendliest terms with the 
sovereign. Foreign members of the order were forbidden to make 
war on France, and if one of the knights took a member of the order 
prisoner, he was under an obligation to let him go free as quickly 
as possible. 

Members had their armorial bearings over their stalls in the 
choir of the abbey, and on the festival of the Saint they met upon 
the Mount and had dinner with the king. On this occasion they wore 
cloaks of white damask, trimmed with gold lace and gold shells, and 
lined with ermine, with crimson velvet caps, and at Vespers in the 
abbey they wore black robes. 

There were four ofl&cers of the order : the Chancellor, who was 
always a priest, the Registrar, the Treasurer, and the Herald King 
at Arms, who had the title of " Mont Saint-Michel ". 

A collegiate institute under a provost was founded in Paris to 
commemorate the divine aid afforded by the Archangel during the 
war. 

At first the .order was purely military, but later its. privileges 
were extended to sovereigns and savants and to men who were 
notable in various walks of life, and its fame spread over Europe. 
Various kings made various modifications in its original rules. Henri II, 
for instance, had his own motto embroidered on the robes : Franf ois II 
increased the membership to such an extent that Charles IX brought 
it up to fifty. 

Henri III, having founded the Order of the Holy Ghost, announced 
that the knights of that Order would also have the rank of knights 
of St. Michael and would wear the collars of the two orders. Once 
more the roll of knights was increased, in spite of the limit set in the 
original statutes, and to such an extent, that Louis XIV made loo 
as the maximum number of nominations. 

The Cross of the Order was the same as that of the Holy Ghost, 
but the figure of St. Michael in enamel took the place of the dove. 
Later this miniature cross, with a blue ribbon, was worn by the knights 
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in the button-hole of their cloaks. The Order, abolished at the time 
of the Revolution, was re-established by Louis XVIII and Charles X, 
but Louis Philippe allowed it to lapse. It had existed for three-and- 
a-half centuries, and its members had included many distinguished 
personages and the flower of the nobility of France. 

Cardinal d'Estouteville's four successors, Andre and Guerin de 
Laure and Guillaume and Jean de Lamps, completed the Merveille, 
by building the apse and its spire with the statue of the Archangel, 
but they had hardly done their work when new cl ouds began to float 
across the peaceful__sky. 

" Franf ois fwas still on the throne, when Luther and his doctrines 
caused a religious revolution in Germany, and France was fated to 
sufier the devastating experiences of the Wars of Religion. 



CHAPTER X 

The Wars of Religion. 

The more threatening the heresy of Protestantism became, with 
its inevitable consequences of civil war, the more solicitous were 
Franfois I, Henri II, Franjois II, and Charles IX for the safe-guarding 
of the shrine of St. Michael, but, at the same time, they, one and all, 
carried on the rule by which the choice of the Superior lay in the 
hands of the sovereign, and they saw to it that this rule was obeyed. 
The number of monks was reduced to fifty, and the fortification of 
the Mount was completed and brought up to date. 

The Calvinists, after their defeats at Jamac and Montcontour 
and the illusory peace-treaty of St. Germain, took up arms again 
and roamed all over Normandy with the intention of seizing the 
Mount. In July 1577 they nearly succeeded in doing so at the first 
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attempt. In the garb of pilgrims, with weapons concealed, the Hugue- 
nots, after hearing Mass and visiting the monastery, spread through 
the town, disarmed some of the soldiers, and called up their friends 
who were in hiding outside the walls under the command of Du 
Touchet. But the gallant Louis de La Morcidre, an ancestor of the 
hero of the siege of Constantine, hastened up with a few horsemen 
and drove out the raiders. Appointed commander of the troops on 
the Mount, he repulsed continual attacks for ten years. The days 
of the Hundred Years' War seemed to have returned, and the people 
on the Mount were never free from anxiety. In 1589, the Huguenot 
leader, Montgomery, made a successful surprise attack, seized the 
town and pillaged it, but while he was fighting strenuously to get 
into the fort. La Morcidre, who happened to be away at the time, 
suddenly returned, entered the fort by a secret passage and drove 
the Huguenot troops off the Mount. 

Montgomery did not, however, allow this repulse to upset him. 
In 1591 he conceived a very daring plan. He took a prisoner on the 
Mount and told him to choose between hanging and the betrayal 
of his friends for a big sum of money. The man chose the second alter- 
native, and arranged with Montgomery for his men to be assembled 
on the night of September 29 at the steps near the spring of St. Aubert. 
On their arrival there he would conduct them to the big hall imme- 
diately beneath the cloisters and send them up to the strong-hold 
above by means of a great wheel which was used for carrying water 
up from the spring to the cellar where the monks stored it. 

But this man's conscience got the better of his cupidity, and he 
revealed the plan to La Morci^re, who pardoned him and set to work 
to turn the tables on the enemy. 

Montgomery's men duly arrived and were taken by the double- 
dyed traitor, whom they never suspected, to the wheel by which they 
were carried, one by one, to the cellar above, as had been arranged. 

There they were cordially received by La Morcidre's men, who 
took them to the guard-room and cut their throats. After a little 
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time, Montgomery not having heard any noise of fighting, became 
impatient and shouted to his men above to throw him down a monk 
as a sign that the raid had been a success. La Morcidre had the throat 
of one of his prisoners cut, his head shaved, and his body dressed in 
a monk's cowl, and threw it down the shaft. Montgomery, however, 
was only half satisfied, as there was still no sound of fighting, though 
a great many of his men had gone up by way of the wheel. In the end 
he sent up one of his most trusted men, who, failing to find any of 
his comrades, shouted " We have been sold ! " At once there was a 
wild rush to escape, and more than a hundred were killed. 

Montgomery, after many ups and downs, ended his adventurous 
career by being taken prisoner by Marshal de Matignon at the capi- 
tulation of Domfront, when Catherine de Medicis, ignoring the terms 
of surrender, sent him to the scaffold. He was one of the boldest and 
most cruel of the Huguenot leaders, and his name clung, as a term 
of derision, to the cellar in which his surprise attack had only just 
missed success. 

This was the last of the dramatic chapters of the history of the 
Mount. There were two other smaller attempts to capture it, but 
they failed, though, unfortunately, the repulse entailed the loss of 
the lives of the gallant brothers la Touche and Qu6roland who were 
treacherously slain by the Marquis de Belle-Isle. 

The_MouLnt kept its independence as a strong-hoJd of Catholicism, 
Jbut its decay as a^reat spiritual^centre was ijot far off. 

From the death of Charles IX onwards, kings ceased to visit 
the abbey. Henri III and Henri IV maintained the privileges of the 
fraternity which had been established in Paris for the benefit of 
pilgrims, but Frangois de Joyeuse reduced the number of monks on 
the Mount to thirteen, and the cult of the Archangel lost its mediaeval 
glamour. Rules were neglected, the young monks no longer carried 
on their studies, printing took the place of the art of hand-writing, 
and, with their long association with the soldiery, it was not surprising 
that the priests became permeated with the military spirit. 
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With Louis XIII as king, St. Michael lost his position as Patron- 
Saint of France. This king handed over the administration of the 
abbey to the Oratorian, Henri de B6rulle, afterwards a cardinal, who, 
in 1622, sent twelve Benedictines from St. Maur to take the places 
of those who were on the Mount. The priors started the study of 
theology once more, and pilgrimages to the shrine were both numerous 
and imposing, but, like all great institutions which were inherited 
from the Middle , Ages, with absolute monarchy at its zenith,„the 
Mount gradually lulled itself to sleep, "witt dreams, perchance, of 
its pSisttlie" glory . 



CHAPTER XI 

From the Days of Louis XIV to the Present Time. 

Louis XIV showed his august patronage of the Order of St. Mi- 
chael by wearing its collar : he also made changes in its constitution, 
gave it a new seal, and garrisoned the Mount. 

Louis XV made over a handsome sum to the monks and had 
the ramparts put in good order, but he also had the prisons re-opened, 
which Louis XI had established and which had remained closed for 
a^veryjong time. They were horTible_4ungeons. The pamphleteer, 
Victor de la Castagne, who was known by the name of Dubourg, 
was shut up and died in one of them, in 1746, after a year's impri- 
sonment. There has been a great deal of gossip, mostly lies, concerning 
this person and his so-called martyrdom. It has been said that he 
was a Dutch Protestant, punished for his obstinate patriotism by 
Ln^i s X TV who, hv the. way, had. been.-dead.,fQj'_ thirty years before 
this man's im priso nment.. and, that he hadJieeneaten byrata, leaving 
a most harrowing letter to ius, wife. As a matter of fact, he was a 
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Frenchman, a Catholic, a bachelor, a traitor to his country, and a 
spy, who died in a fit of raving madness in the iron cage in which 
he was confined, although the monks had done everjrthing they 
could to make his lot more bearable, and had even tried to force food 
down his throat when he was doing his best to starve himself to death. 

This iron cage, which Louis XI had had constructed for male- 
factors of importance, "was- abolished in 1777 by two distinguished 
visitors, who were afterwards to come to the throne of France as 
Charles X and Louis Philippe : at the time of their visit there were 
only eighteen prisoners in the dungeons on the Mount. 

The last of the Abbots to be nominated by the sovereign was 
Cardinal de Montmorency-Laval, who was bishop of Metz and Grand- 
Almoner of France : this was in 1787 : and with him ended a long line 
of Abbots, most of whom had been distinguished men. 

Then came the Revolution. In 1790 the municipal authorities 
of the district of Avranches made an inventory of everything connect- 
ed with the Mount, and carried off all the treasures and relics belong- 
ing to the abbey and its valuable archives. This was a tragedy, indeed, 
for tombs were desecrated, and most valuable manuscripts were 
scattered over the country. And yet the almost comicignorance of the 



revolutionaries to some ejiLteat- spared the building. They . took 
St. Michaelf or the spirit of Liberty who was trampling on jroyalty 
as represented by a dragon, while his scales and sword were intended 
to be symbols of justice and the might of the People ! An illuminated 
Homer, printed in Greek character, was seized, because, in their 
eyes, it seemed to be a prayer-book with a portrait of a Saint ! The 
Mount was named Mont -Libre, the red flag was hoisted on its summit, 
and the Convention shut up in the citadel hundreds of priests in 
most revolting conditions. In 1793 the Vendeans, after a surprise 
attack on the Mount, set them free, but most of them were so weak 
that they could not walk, and the raiding party had to leave them 
on the Mount after spiking the guns of the fort and cutting down 
the Tree of Liberty and various red flags. 
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The Mount then became a nationa l prison. The statue of the 
Archangel on the spire of the abbey gave place to a semaphore, and 
armed guards were placed at all the approaches to the rock; these 
arrangements, made by the Directory, were carried on by Napoleon. 

Louis XVIII heaped fujthei— indignitiea-^upoiL. tiie church in 
which so many of hislincestors had worshipped. He made it a^rison 
for criminals of both sexes who had been condemned to transporta- 
tion and who were waiting for ships to take them overseas. 

The stalls of the choir were sold or carried off by thieves, the 
sacristy was tu'ttied~lHtO' "a'"EJEchen, and the naves and chapels were 
divided into rooms on two or three storeys for the housing of the 
prisoners, of whom there were more than 14,000 between 1793 ajtd 
1863. This wonderful abbey was the prey of a perfect mania for stupid 
destruction,^ and became a hell upon earth as a collecting-station for 
all the scum of the prisons of France. Victims of the Red Terror 
and of the White Terror ; nobles, priests, regicides, political prisoners 
were all confined there, herded with the vilest criminals. Among the. 
distinguished prisoners were Auguste Blanqui and his rival in polemics 
Armand Barbds, who made an unsuccessful attempt to escape by the 
shaft through which the monks' food used to be hoisted from the 
kitchens to the refectory. 

In 1834 an outbreak of fire made the government think of mea- 
sures for the preservation of what remained of the Merveille after 
so many years destruction and desecration. Some restoration was 
put in hand, and, in 1863, Napoleon Illdid away with the prison. 
The abbey was handed over to the care of the communal authorities 
who leased it to the bishop of Coutances and Avranches. In 1867 a 
body of priests of the order of St. Edme left Pontigny to settle on 
the Mount, and the work of restoration began in real earnest. The 
horrible little rooms, into which the fine Gothic chambers had been 
divided, were pulled to pieces, and a thorough cleansing was effected, 
and tombs of some of the most distinguished of the Abbots were 
re-discovered. The well-known architect, Corroyer, was entrusted 
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with the supervision of all the work. Pope Pius IX showed very great 
interest in the re-birth of religion on the Mount, to which enormous 
numbers of pilgrims came once more. In 1873 a new statue of the 
Archangel was placed upon the altar of the chapel dedicated to him 
in the abbey : this statue owed its origin to a vow made by the bishop 
of Avranches in 1870 that he would make such a gift if his diocese 
were spared the Prussian invasion. It was crowned with all due so- 
emnity in 1877 in the course of great religious fetes which made a 
great impression throughout the Catholic world. 

So the history of Mont St. Michel comes to an end. In 1886 the 
rule of the monks ceased, and it passed into the charge of the autho- 
rities responsible for the preservation of ancient buildings. The resto- 
rations begun by Corroyer were continued by Petitgrand and M. Paul 
Gout. The spire which we see today, and which is often criticised, 
just as the spires of the cathedrals of Rouen and Bayeux are criticised, 
is Petitgrand's work : formerly the Gothic steeple was completed in 
the form of a pyramid. The spire is now crowned at a height 
of 500 feet above sea-level by a beautiful work by the celebrated 
sculptor Fremiet in the form of a gilded statue of the Archangel, 
with wings, wearing the armour of the thirteenth century, and holding 
his sword high above his head. 

In Paris there is a Societe des Amis du Mont Saint-Michel which 
watches over the Mount, and charges itself with the necessary work 
that has to be done for maintaining the historic buildings in good 
order. 

The Merveille — and, of a truth, the term, " Marvel ", by which 
historians mean a certain portion of the Mount, can well be given 
to the Mount and all that is on it — has recovered all its old dignity, 
and thousands of devout pilgrims, and tourists, and artists are coming 
from all parts of the world, to admire in its noblest form the glory 
that is France. 
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Mont St. Michel. Bast face. 
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The causeway and the Mount. 



CHAPTER XII 



The Town and its Approaches. 




Detail of decoration 
in the Cloisters. 



Only a little time ago the 
Mount could only be reached 
by boat or by driving across 
the sands at low tide from 
Genets in little carts. This 
excellent service is still car- 
ried on, guides going on 
ahead of the conveyances . and 
keeping a watchful eye upon the 
quicksands which the path skirts. 
But since 1879 a steam tramway has 
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North-East face. 



carried on the railway service which stops at Pontorson. This tram- 
way runs along the banks of the Couesnon, crosses the open country 
in which the little stations of Moldrey and Beauvoir are found soli- 
tary in a wilderness of polders, and finally reaches its terminus on a 
causeway, about half a mile 
long, built over both the sea 
and the mud of the shore. 

The Mount sud- 
denly appears before 
the visitor, rising steep 
and majestic out of 
the waters. With the 
building of this cau- 
seway it ceased to 




Les Michelettes. 
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be an island, and the broad road up to the foot of the ramparts 
is used by conveyances of every size and description : indeed, it 




North-West face. 

approaches so near the very heart of the Mount that the efifect of 
the two great Towers of the Roi and Arcade is entirely lost. A wooden 
gangway, which is often a necessity when the tide is exceptionally 
high, leads to the only entrance through the ramparts, known as the 
Porte de I'Avancee. This Gate gives access to a guard-house, with 
'massive loopholed walls, beside which are to be seen the two enormous 
rusty old cannon, called the " Michelettes ", guns left behind by the 
English in their retreat in 1434. Beyond this sort of court-yard a 
second Gate, called the Porte du Boulevard, opens on to a larger 
court-yard in which is the world-renowned hostelry of Poulard. If 
the ancient inn and the original Madame Poulard have long since 
departed, the omelette has survived, and no tourist can truthfully 
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say that he enjoyed his visit to the Mount unless he has eaten it, 
however much he may have been tempted by the blandishments of 
other hotel-keepers to lunch elsewhere ! Of a truth, the omelette and 
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Madame Poulard, its original creator, are symbols of the Mount, 
which, for most sight-seers is built in the form of a triangle, -with a 
frying-pan for its base and the figure of an Archangel for its apex ! 
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The Mount jii.Jaw...-.iid&„ 



'\ 



'TiEs may seem irreverent, but it has a spice of truth, as the lover of 
the be autiful discovers only too so on, when he joins the very mixed 
crowgof honev-moon couples. h oii3av-make rs from all the countries 
of the world, and tourists in indescribaibM garb, who wander through 
the mediaeval buildings, seeing nothing and thinking of nothing, 
li ke the crowds in a cinema-sc ene ! The student of history and the 
Igyer of the bea utiful can only look forward to peace and quiet when 

^ the last motor-bus has departed, and they will be wise to spend 
at least one night upon the Mount if they wish to see it in all its 
majesty. It is useless for them to be angry, rather let them smile 

' indulgently upon that chattering army, the creation of distinguished 
or popular writers, who show it the road to all the treasures 
of the art of ' the ^orld, hoping always that some of the blind 
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may see, and some of the deaf may hear the lessons of the past. 

Mont St. Michel, Venice, Bruges, Nuremberg, Heidelberg, 
Assisi rise before us like beautiful islands, to bear witness to t he . 
glories o f the so-called Dark Ag es before the advent of this glo- 
rious Age of Proe;res s. with its compulsory and free education, its 
tg lep& enes, its 
gramophones, its 
cinemas, its ready- 
made clothes, its 
tinned foods, its 
ferro-concrete 
buildings, and 
other similar mar- 
vels ! 

W hile we are 

ration for thoae 
dear l i tt le _Qld 
r elics of byg one 
ages, of which 
Mont St. Michel 
is so notable an 
example, we must 
not be blind to 
their defects. For 
instance, when we 
reach the Mount 
and stand in awe 
beneath the great 
abbey towering 
above us in all its 
majesty, w e ca n- 
not help noticin g, 
with so me di sgust , 
the horribly mo- 
dem congloni^^- 




The Ramparts. 
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tion of 



The gangway at the entrance to the Mount. 



tiori of houses 
clinging to its 
sides, and the 
misceilaneous as- 
sortment of two- 
wheeled carts and 
motorcars cree- 
ping and crawling 
across the sands, 
like crabs round 
the base of a rock. 
And yet, in spite 
of the inevitable 
presence of the 
modem spirit, the 
a work of art which at 



Mount remains a work of nature and 
once amazes and appals. 

Bearing this in miad, we will pass through the Porte du Roi, 
with its machicoulis and its iron portcullis, which has remained half- 
drawn siace 1420, into the Grande Rue. 

A good deal of blood was spilt in this little old-fashioned comer of 
the Mount 
when the 
gallant 
d ' Estoute- 
villeandhis 
men were 
fighting, 
one against 
ten, with 
sword and 
battle-axe, 
the " Go- 
dons " of 
Lord Sca- 
les, with 

A holiday at Mont St. Michel. 
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Beneath the Porte du Roi. 
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houses bursting into flame, and guns thun daring, and the tocsin 
ringing, while the monks looked down upon the struggling mass 

and and implored 
the Archangel to 
help his people. 

The Grande- 
Rue, which is the 
one and only real 
street of the little 
town, i s very n ar- 
row, stegp_._and 
payed with maca - 
dam_wliicli_iS-bcth 
slippery Mld__un- 
commonly_uaplea- 
sa,nt.to Jsealk on. 
The houses are old 
Normandy houses 
of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth cen- 
tury, which have 
been patched up 
and gaintedtimes 
withou t nunibe r, 
and which are 
quaint enough 
with their little 
beams and their 
pointed gables. 
Their fafades lean 
forward and almost 
touch their neigh- 
bours opposite, their tiled roofs seem as if they were about to 
tumble in, and their ground-floors are taken up by quantities of 
shops with wooden awnings which, here and there, stretch right 
across the street. The din and the continual movement up and down 




In the town. 
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the street of the throng of tourists and buyers of souvenirs remind 
one of some Eastern bazaar or native village at an Exhibition ! 

The actual 
population of the 
Mount, which is 
very small, con- 
sists mostly of wor- 
thy fishermen, who 
catch the salmon 
which are very 
numerous in the 
estuary formed by 
the Couesnon, the 
S6e and the S61une, 
and who know 
every inch of the 
treacherous quick- 
sands. But, of 
course, the people 
who make most 
' money are the ifln- 
keepers with their 
omelettes and the 
countless sellers 
of postcards, Ba- 
van pottery, Ville- 
dieu leather-work, 
religious pictures, 
" coqs de montre ", 
and other silver- 
gilt trinkets, and 
medals. This mak- 
ing of med^ls__is a very ancient trade on the Mount. In the days 
wKen pilgrims used to" wear' scallop-shells which they picked up on 
the shores by the Mount, there was started an industry to fashion 
these shells in tin or in lead : in this connection, the little figures 




In the town. 
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The Parish Church. 

accuracy, for too often do we see 
St. Michael wearing the armour 
of a Roman soldier instead of the 
accoutrements of the times of Du 
Guesclin ! Thus, the little shops, 
in which such things are sold to- 
day, do not seem such anachro- 
nisms as our own very modem 
garments and manners, and the 
crowd, however thick it may be, 
gives but a faint impression of the 
thousands of pilgrims who visited 
the shrine of St. Michael in by- 
gone days. As we walk through 
the old street, we think of them 



which Louis XI used 
to wear on his hat 
may be remembered : 
and little jars and bags, 
in which figures of St. 
Michael were carried, 
were also made. The 
artificers may have 
been simple folk, but 
they were uncommonly 
capable, and some of 
our present-day mak- 
ers of medals would 
do well ,, 

to follow 
them 




The house of Tiphaine, 
wife of Du Guesclin. 
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The Grande-Rue. 
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with their striped doublets or coarse jackets, and their brown, white, 
or black cloaks, the ladies with their high-peaked lace head-dresses, 
the nobles with their cuirasses and glittering steel helmets, the 
banners of the guilds, the tapers, the abbots in their gorgeous 
vestments, all marching towards the shrine, while bells mingled 
with the hymns of the faithful and the thunder of guns rang out 
across the waters and the sands were covered with all sorts and 

conditions of men 
with their mules 
and their carts. 
This great crowd 
was deeply reli- 
gious, and the 
fire of the true 
faith burned fier- 
cely within it, but 
it could also be 
just as merry and 
as noisy as any 
crowd today, and 
the iiins__aiid_. ta- 
verns flourished, 
for It wa^_jJso- a 
hungry And^ a 
thirst^rovaJ. The 
little town on the 
Mount has always 
been full of life : ^ 
peace and quiet 
were only to be < 
found in the 
regions above, 
where the monks 
gave themselves 
up to prayer and 
meditation be- 




A fourteenth century house at Mont St. Michel. 
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hind their huge 
walls, from which 
they could only 
look out upon the 
heavens above 
and the waters 
beneath. 

The Grande- 
Rue ascends to 
the little eighth- 
century Parish 
Church, with its 
sixteenth-century 
choir, beneath 
which there is a 
. vaulted passage. 
'Among some in- 
■■ teresting things 
in the church are 
various tomb- 
stones, a modem 
black statue of 
the Virgin, to re- 
mind the faithful 
of the figures of 
" Notre - Dame - 
sous - terre " and 

" Notre- Dame-des-Trente-Cierges ", which were destroyed at the 
time of the Revolution, and, among numerous offerings before 
the altar, the sword of General de La Morcifire, as good a Catholic 
as he was a soldier, his gift to the Mount which one of his ancestors 
defended so bravely in 1577. Some little gardens rising in terraces 
encircle the church : in one of them is the so-called " House of Ti- 
phaine ", which we can well believe stands on the site of the 
dwelling-place of the wife of Bertrand Du Guesclin, Constable of 
the Mount and terror of the English. We climb up to the broad 



A street. 
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landing of some steps — and the Mount isjnade up entirely of steps 
aijd^lagdings — and we come to a cross, from which we look down 
upon the'town. Immediately before us is the Barbican constructed 
by Abbot Pierre La Roy, the last strong point on the outer ramparts 
before we come to the entrance to the Merveille, and, looking up- 
wards, we get some idea of the tremendous height to which its 
three superstructures rise. 

For a close study of all its details, it is advisable to begin at the 
very top and find one's way quietly down the innumerable steps 
and stairs to the little house of the custodian. 







The hanks of the Coi*esnon. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



The Merveille (The Upper Part). 




The only means of approach- 
ing the abbey from the days of the 
fourteenth century has been by 
way of the fortified gate of the" 
ChS,telet, with its two narrow tall 
turrets, not unlike twin guns 
standing on end, built by Abbot 
Pierre Le Roy. There is surely no en- 
trance to a church which gives a greater 
impression of the might of the military 
1 



Detail of decoration in 
the Cloisters. 
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architecture of those days, and, as we pass through it, we feel as 
if we were back in the Middle Ages. Under its narrow and gloomy- 
vaulting is the staircase known as the " gouffre ", which takes 
lis up to the Salle des Gardes, with its great fire-place, and to the 
courtyard in which are to be found the houses of the of&cial guides 
to the Merveille. We will take one of them and proceed to climb the 
ninety steps of the outside staircase, known as the " Grand Degre " 
which, as it mounts ever higher, twists and turns round the choir 
of the church and between it and the quarters of the monks. Above 
this staircase are two bridges, one of which is of wood and the other 
of stone, which connect the church with the monk's quarters. Here 
let me state _thatjxu;_^£WLec[ge of 

architecture is small, and that this .. ■ ,ii...->- - _ ,., ^ 

little book was'^not written for the 
benefit of architects, who will, 
surely, be able to gain upon the 
Mount some useful hints on their 
craft. I intend this work for the pu- 
blic in general, and J[ , shall be well 
content if I succeed in imbuing that 
public with some love for the 
wonderful buildings on the. Mount. 
The story ^f those buildings, with 
the innumerable alterat ions which 
broughFiEhem to their 
present state of per- 
fection, is an amazing 
one, but it will not be 
found here, nor^jvill 
the readers of this 
book find a dryasdust 
chronicl6.of .the mani- 
fold changes from Ro- 
manesque to Norman- 
Gothic and from Nor- 
man-Gothic to more 




The Ch&telet. 
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florid architecturi 
which are to be seeii 
in the buildings oti 
the Mount. I much 
prefer to d?a w my 
readers' attention 
to the immensity 
of the efiortof these 
monk-builders. 

There is a po- 
pular idea that the 
stone of which the 
Merveille is cons- 
tructed was quar- 
ried out of the 
Mount itself, 
but this idea 
is entirely 
erroneous. The 
builders only 
used such 
stone in very 
small quanti- 
ties, and near- 
ly all the ma- 
terial was 
brought over 

to the Mount from granite quarries on the mainland. From 1203 to 
1228 Abb ot Jou rdain and his suc cessor s woitod_witboi^t h^yt^ ^H 
withoutjest. EveryoneT:riows"tEeinethod of hauling great weights 
in those days. Here, it was a matter of transporting quantities of 
huge blocks of stone at low tide for several miles across treacherous 
sands, and dragging them up a narrow, winding street to the top of 
a precipitous rock, nearly 250 feet in height, in order to get them to 
the base of the structure. It seems almost incredible that the Mer- 
veille can have been built under such strenuous conditions, and in 



The Grand Degre. 
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so short a space of time, but 
built it was. 

In their construction of the 
great subterranean halls and 
rooms, the builders did not ex- 
cavate them out of the huge 
mass of rock of which the 
Mount consists, but skilfully 
made the most of its conical 
form in conjunction with the 
piece of ground which they had 
levelled on its summit, with the 
pious desire that any shrine de- 
dicated to the Archangel should 
rise proudly from its highest 
point. 





The Grand Degrd and 
from above. 



Bearing this in mind, we 
have all the greater admiration 
for the skill, the untiring perse- 
verance, and the strength with 
which they were inspired by 
their faith. If, as we have .been 
told, faith can move mountains, 
here, surely, is an example of 
faith making use of a mountain 
in the creation of a miracle of 
art. One guiding idea sufficed 
to inspire a little group of men 
with a haughty contempt for 
the most appalling obstacles to 
their progress, and for them the 



The Grand Degrd and 
from below. 
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word impossible had no meaning. To them the homage of all pilgrims 
to the Mount is most justly due. 




The Salle des Gardes. 

Before we examine their work in detail, it is as well that we 
should understand exactly what is meant by the term " Merveille ". 
In my opinion, that laudatory term should be applied to the abbey 
and everything connected with it. But, nowadays, the part of the 
buildings known as the Merveille is that part facing North, looking 
across the open sea towards the Chausey islands, the part consisting 
of two buildings placed side by side and connected with each other 
and facing East and West. These buildings rise to three storeys in 
height : on the first storey, the eastern portion is occupied by the 
Almonry, and the western by the Cellier, or monks' store-rooms : on 
the second, are the Chapter-house and the Salle des Chevaliers; and 
on the third, are the Refectory and the Cloisters. All these buildings. 
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which are quite 
distinct from the 
church and other 
work of Roger and 
Robert de Torigni, 
are due to Jourdain 
and his successors, 
Raoul des Isles, Tho- 
mas des Chambres, 
and Raoul de Ville- 
dieu, four abbots 
who deserve posi- 
tions in the very 
front rank of the 
greatest architects 
of France and, in- 
deed, of mediaeval 
Europe. 

The Merveille 
survived all the 
changes and chances 
of the rough-and- 
ready methods of 
architecture in the 
twelfth century, 
which only affected 

it in a small degree, and the name given to it in admiration of its 
beauty by multitudes of visitors all through the centuries may be 
said to be its own, not only by custom but by law. 

Before the Chatelet was built by Pierre Le Roy, the Salle des 
Gardes was the real entrance to the abbey, and was known as the 
Belle Chaire, or Belle Chaise. It was reached by a staircase protected 
by strong, positions connected with the ramparts : these positions 
-were designed by Abbot Tustin, who took in hand the defence of the 
abbey. The Belle Chaise has two storeys, and, before they were allowed 
to go any further, all visitors to the Mount were obliged to leave their 



The nave of the Abbey. 
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weapons there. Indeed, starting from the shore and the first Gate 
upon the Mount to the monastery itself, every landing on the series 
of staircases was a substantial barrier to the passage of anybody 
coming, up from the shore or the sea, and a few determined men were 
sufficient to guard this labyrinth of narrow passages and staircases 
hewn out of the thickness of the walls. The most romantic dreamer 

of dreams would 




be foolish indeed 
were he to wander 
through these 
dark passages of a 
night, regardless 
of his impending 
doom ! 

Leaving the 
Salle des Gardes, 
we at last reach, 
after much climb- 
ing qI stairs, the 
terrace of the ab- 
bey, which is cal- 
led Saut Gaultier, 
after a prisoner, 
who, according to 
legend, was a 
sculptor to whom 
is due some clever 
work in the ab- 
bey, and who 
threw himself 
from the rock 
after being re- 
primanded for 
some shortcom- 
ings. This terrace 
is over 250 feet 



The choir of the Abbey. 
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above the sea, and 
from it magnificent 
views are obtained : 
in the direction of 
Pontorson are to be 
seen Mont Dol and 
the coastline of 
Brittany as far as 
the cliffs of Cancale, 
and at our feet 
we can trace the 



The four Evangelists. 

silvery Couesnon finding its way to- 
wards the sea. 

The abbey has suffered conside- 
rably in the years that have passed 
.since 1020 to 1135 when it was built. 
Fire and the inevitable wear and tear 
of its stones have done it infinite da- 
mage. Its fa9ade, which was restored 
in 1780, when church-architecture was 





Adam and Eve 
expelled from Paradise. 

at its worst, is almost hideous, 
and of the seven original bays 
four were destroyed by those same 
iconoclasts. This fa9ade is so built 
as to leave a space in front of the 
abbey under the flagstones of which 
are to be found some foundations 
of the old beams. Here were disco- 
vered during recent restoration the 



The descent of Christ into Hell. 
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The xvth. century apse of the church. 
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The top of the Escalier de dentelle. 

tended to take in hand the resto- 
ration of the entire abbey, which 
explains the lack of unity in the 
choir and the rest of the church. 
For its support huge sub- 
foundations had to be made in 
the form of a crypt, the plain 
massive pillars of which are the 
natural base of the columns of the 
choir. Between these pillars are big 
cisterns, for the problem of a good 
water-supply on the Mount was 
always a difficult one. In those 
days the only fresh water was to 
be got from St. Aubert's Spring, 



tombs of Robert de Torigni 
and several other abbots, 
who were buried at the 
foot of the old Romanesque 
nave, which was built by 
the great Hildebert in the 
form of a Latin cross. The 
Romanesque choir no longer 
exists. In the second half 
of the fifteenth century a 
Flamboyant choir was built 
which is quite fine, with its 
pointed arches and very 
striking Triforium, and the 
carving of the pillars is very 
simple. I t is pretty erenera llv ' 
believed by architects that 
the builders of this choir in- 




The Escalier de dentelle. 
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which dried up in the fifteenth century, and the builders of the new- 
choir remedied this defect by installing cisterns containing 1200 tons 
of water. 

In spite of 
innumerable fu- 
tile restorations, 
the abbey is a 
noble building, 
though we cannot 
bu£Z-xegre.t.J:he 
d^±rjiction_of^ its 
former Romanes- 
que magnificence 
when we gaze at 
all that remains 
of it in^ the_nave, 
the transept, and 
some fragments 
of arches. These 
remnants suggest 
that the original 
abbey was intend- 
ed to resemble 
the abbey of Ce- 
risy-la-For6t, in 
the Manche, 
which was built 
by Richard II, 
Duke of Norman- 
dy, the great- 
grandson of that 
RoUon who gave 
Abbot Hildebert 
funds for the 

construction of a great church, to take the place of the oratory 
of St. Aubert, which was no longer big enough for the crowds 




Flying-buttresses of the Abbey. 
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of pilgrims visiting the Mount. 
From the second chapel on the 
right, a stairway leads up above the 
rodf to the outer platform of the 
apse, from which it continues by 
way of one of the huge flying- 
buttresses to the highest plat- 
form of all at the base of the 
spire, which is topped by Fre- 
miet's statue of St. Michael. 
This is the " Escalier de den- 
telle ", which is very properly 
so called, for the carving on it 
is like the most delicate lace : 



Stalls and stone altar-piece 
in the Abbey museum. 

as we climb, we feel that we 
must be as bold as the stairway 
itself and fear neither gusty winds 
nor dizzy heights ! The reward for 
our temerity is a magnificent view 
over the open sea, the Avranches 
hill, Tombelaine, Genets, the 
Poiate de CaroUes, and the whole 
coastline at the mouth of the See, 
and between us and the heavens 
above there is nothing but the 
golden figure of the Archangel. 

Before examining the Crypt 
of the abbey, we will go round 
it, and, in the upper storey of the 
buildings in which the monks 




Entrance to the museum. 
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The Cloisters. 
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lived, we shall see the Dormitory, built in 1225, with its Romanesque 
windows as long and as narrow as loop-holes, cut obliquely between 
little columns, with two large windows facing eastward. The Dormi- 
tory has been often damaged by fire, and in the seventeenth century 
the bays were made larger and divided into two parts, one above 
the other, to form two sets of little cells : when the Mount was used 
as a great prison, this part of the monks' quarters suffered most from 
noisome malefactors. Recently, after much cleansing and disinfection, 
it has been turned into an archaeological museum in which are to be 
seen statuettes, various things found in sarcophagi, coins, — for the 
abbots had the right to mint — and fragments of coloured terra-cotta 
from the paving of the various rooms in the Merveille. 




The Cloisters. 

Now, leaving the church, we come to the Cloisters which, with 
the Refectory, form the upper pafl'of theSlerveiUe. ■— — ~*"" 
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These Clois- 
ters, celebrated 
with others con- 
structed in me- 
diaeval times, the 
work of Thomas 
des Chambres and 
Raoul (or Radul- 
phe) de Villedieu, 
are comparatively 
small, 82 feet by 52, 
but their perfect 
proportions give 
the impression of 
considerable size. 
Italy cannot show 
any " asylum 
pacis " more 
alluring than 
this rectan- 
gular corridor 
which en- 
circles an 
eyrie perched 
high between 
sky and sea. 
Here, indeed, 
the monks 

were " far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife " : they could 
neither see the little town which lay below them nor hear its din, 
and the peace of their tiny strip of grass was undisturbed by 
worldly man. The four side portions are adorned with 90 little 
pillars, and 137, placed close together, form an open double colon- 
nade between the arches, which are quite plain on the side next 
to the strip of grass, while those within the corridor are carved 
with such delicacy and artistry that every tympanum — and no 



The spire, from the Cloisters. 
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two are alike — is a masterpiece. All the wealth of imagination of 
the poet-sculptors of the Middle Ages seems to be here. Most of 
these little pillars were destroyed and replaced by ugly shafts of 
white stone, but those which survived were carefully copied in Nor- 
mandy granite, when the work of restoring the Cloisters was recently 
taken in hand and the filth of the days of the convicts swept away. 
Facing the gates is a statue of Christ, who raises His hand in 
benediction from a throne which is on a slender pillar with a capital 
decorated with flowers. On its base are to be seen some very much 
damaged heads and the names, Roger and Jehan and Dom Garin, 
who were probably the sculptors of the exquisite decoration of the 

Cloisters. 
■ " ' -— ■ j.^ the south is 

the Lavatory, furn- 
ished with benches, 
taps, and a supply of 
water for the washing 
of the feet, according 
to the rule of the 
Benedictine Order, 
by the abbot on Holy 
Thursday, and by 
the monks themselves 
on every Thursday, 
except on days of 
extreme cold, when 
the rite was perform- 
ed in the dormitory. 
The Refectory 
built in 1225 by 
Jourdain and Raoul 
des Isles is, in the 
opinion of certain 
architects, the most 
perfect hall in the 
Merveille, with its 




The Cloisters and Refectory. 
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Interior of the Refectory. 



double nave, its pointed arches, its 59 tall, narrow windows, and 
its huge vaulted ceiling of curved beams. In one comer there is a 
dark hole, something like a well in its mysterious gloominess. This 
is a shaft connected with all the storeys of the Merveille from the 
) Almonry below, and through it food was hauled up from the kitchens 
to the Refectory, where the monks served it with their own hands. 
The guide who shows us the Refectbry is in error when he tells us that 
a stone pulpit in a niche below one of the windows was formerly used 
by a monk who read aloud from some religious work, while the others 
dined. This niche was used for a very different purpose, and the old 
pulpit, which was of wood, vanished long ago with most of the furnish- 
ings of the abbey. The Benedictines on the Mount were always most 
noble in their poverty. The stalls of the choir of the abbey were 
magnificent, indeed, for they were a gift to God, but in the monks' 
own dwelling-places, in their dormitory or in their refectory, nothing 
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was to be seen but what was indispensable for the daily round, the 
common task, which furnished all they needed. 

And so, while we are often chilled and disappointed when we 
visit some of the great chateaux, with their huge rooms, devoid of 
costly furniture, here, upon the Mount, we need only think of the 
simple things that went to make the empty halls fit for habitation 
— a few tables and benches and common dishes and cups and jugs. 

The animating spirit was all. 




A window and reading desk in the Refectory. 
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The Promenoir des moines. 



CHAPTER XIV 



The Merveille (The Lower Part). 

Before we visit the various objects of interest to be found on 
the middle floor of the Merveille, it is advisable to follow the lead 
of the official guides, who, after showing us the abbey, the monks' 
Dormitory and Refectory, and the Cloisters, take us back agsiin 
through the cloisters to the abbey and into the Crypt, which is all 
that remains of the very first constructions of the abbey of the eleventh 
twelfth centuries. , 
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The Promenoir des moines. 

If we went straight from the Refectory to the Crypt of the Mer- 
veille, we should find ourselves at the entrance to the interior staircase 
known as the Escalier du GoufEre, and we should have to climb the 
go steps of the Grand Degrfe in order to see the Crypt of the abbey. 
It is, therefore, better to save both our time and our somewhat weary 
feet by gomg to the second storey ol ITie MerverileHay^way'orthe 
various Crypts which support both the abbey and the numerous 
spacious halls of the Merveille. 

Of a truth, it would be a pity if we missed the Crypt of the abbey, 
for, although it may not be as fine as that of the Merveille, with its 
pointed arches, which came into existence in the thirteenth-century, 
it shows us to the full the noble austerity and the boldness of the 
conceptions of Roger II and Robert de Torigni. These conceptions 
were sacrificed when the builders of the Merveille came upon the scene. 
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and the necessity arose for considering the abbey not only as a church 
but as a fortified post in the defences of the Mount. 




The Promenoir des moines. 

But it was the foundation laid by Roger and Robert that allowed 
what was to follow, and any one, however slight his technical know- 
ledge or interest in architecture may be, will be impressed by the 
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sombre grandeur of these enormous vaults which recall vividly the- 
whole spirit of the Middle Ages. When we see them, we feel that we 
have reached the very heart of the secret of Gothic architecture, 
and, speaking for myself, I must confess that I have never been quite 
so much impressed, except by the gloomy subterranean nave of the 
shrine of St. Francis at Assisi, with the brilliantly lighted basilica 
shining above, in the same striking way that we find here. 

It has been said that these Crypts rising above other Crypts 
were intended to symbolize the passage of Christ from His tomb to 

Heaven — a beautiful 
idea, though it has no 
real foundation in fact. 

On the. Mount, as ' 
was the case at Assisi, 
it was the business of 
the architects to make 
the best of a spur of 
rocks with occasional 
flat spaces, and from it 
to construct horizontal 
planes supported by 
huge flying-buttresses, 
and that is exactly what 
Roger II and Robert de 
Torigni did here. 

When, in i860, the 
writers and the archaeo- 
logists and the archi- 
tects developed an inte- 
rest in the Mount after 
it ceased to be a State 
prison, and could get 
into the various cham- 
bers which had been 
cleansed of their filth 
and freed from a mass 




A cell in the dungeon. 
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Entrance to a cell in the dungeon. 



of stufE appertaining to barracks, they were still imbued with the 
prejudices of the romantic movement, and were generally wrong in 
their surmises as to the meaning of this conglomeration of Crypts 
connected by stairways. Their real significance was only known when 
a skilful architect, like Corroyer, who followed the methods of Viollet 
Le Duo, went thoroughly into the history of all the buildings on the 
Mount and made use of the archives of the abbey for that purpose. 
The followers of Corroyer, to whom is due the perfect restoration of 
the Cloisters, modified, however, some of his theories with regard 
to the exact object of certain portions of these buildings. 

Beneath the church is the great hall with huge pillars which is 
called the Promenoir de s moines. As a matter of fact, it was only used 
lay them for recreation up to tne thirteenth century, and when it was 
originally built, in the eleventh century, it was used as a refectory 
until the one in the Merveille took its place. Just beside it, traces of 
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old kitchens can be seen quite clearly, and, indeed, the monks fre- 
quently changed their dining-place, which depended very much on 




The Aquilon. 
their numbers and on the claims of the building operations. 
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Near this hall 
and the kitchens 
attached to it are 
to be seen the 
dungeons built by 
the abbots, who 
had magisterial 
authority over 
their properties, 
and the more civil 
power they were 
granted, in addi- 
tion to their rights 

' as upholders of 
the law in mat- 
ters affecting the 
Church, and as 

!/ great oflScers of 
the army, when 
occasion arose, 
the more use they 
had to make of 
these dungeons. 
Gloomy and re- 
plete with sinister 
meaning, they 

must, indeed, have seen much suffering : if their walls could speak, 
they would, surely, tell us of hours of agony. Even in the nineteenth 
century, when the abbey was turned into a State prison, these dungeons 
were only used by the authorities for criminals or political prisoners 
who had to sufier some special disciplinary treatment. These tiny 
dark niches of icy-cold granite were, of a truth, cells within cells. 
We pass from the Promenoir des moines into the so-called Crypte 

^dsXAquilon, which is now only a sort of corridor, with heavy pomted 
arches resting on short pillars, but which was an almonry and place 
for quiet meditation in the days of Robert de Torigni, who set up an 



The Charmer and the Prisoners' Wheel. 
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altar in it, which 
was dedicated to 
the Virgin by 
Hugues, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, 
in 1156. 

In this par- 
ticular spot we 
reach the most 
difficult point of 
our investiga- 
tions into the 
history of the 
earliest buildings 
on the Mount. It 
seems certain 
that Robert de 
Torigni, a rough 
but mighty buil- 
der, erected the 
hostelry for pil- 
grims and the 
hospital, facing 
south, various 
buildings facing 
west which en- 
circled the Ro- 
manesque substructures, and also the towers and the porch which came 
before the period of the Romanesque fa9ade, but all those buildings fell 
into decay or were destroyed in the restoration that was undertaken in 
the thirteenth century. What seemed jinalterable was, as a matter of 
fact, constantly being_^altergd. The western Crypt, which, we pass 
through on leaving the Aquilon, was supposed J)y nineteenth century 
writers to be the burial place (Chamier) of the monks — an example 
of the imagination of the romantic movement, if ever there was one ! 
As a matter of fact, this so-called Chamier is all that remains of 
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the Carlovingian basilica, wMch Richard II, Duke of Normandy, had 
built on the site of the oratory of St. Aubert, and in the following 
century the architects used it to reinforce the supports of the upper 
church. This Ciypt was used as a chapel dedicated to Notre Dame, which 
bore the title, common enough in the Middle Ages, of " Notre-Dame- 
sous-Terre " : naturally enough, nothing remains of this chapel. 

We have also heard mention of a building called " le plomb du 
four ", which is an obvious misinterpretation of its title, " plomb 
du fond ", the word " plomb " meaning, as a rule, roofs made of this 
metal, lead, and the word " fond " meaning the extreme end of such 
buildings. It would have been as illogical as difficult to bring the 
flour etc. which were needed for making a great quantity of bread 
every day to a chamber which was so high up in the building, and 
it was A much simpler 
matter to make the bread 
in the shops at the foot 
of the Mount, whence it 
was carried, with other 
food, up to the first floor. 
There are no traces of 
ovens, (" fours "), in this 
part of the building, 
known as the Hostelry , 
with which the abbey was 
connected by a stairway. 
Underneath the terrace, 
known by tradition asjiie 
Saiif-f;3,nit-ipr there is a 
deep shaft in which a huge 
wooden wheel is still to 
be seen. This wheel did 
a great deal of work when 
the Mount was a State 
prison, being used, like the 
one in the monks' quar- 
ters, to haul up provisions 




The Prisoners' Wheel. 
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to the floors above. It is a machine of sinister memories I It was 
made to revolve by prisoners who worked an endless chain of pedals, 
in very much the same fashion as English malefactors worked the 

treadmill not 
so long ago, 
though, in their 
case, the labour 
was vain, for 
nothing was ac- 
complished by 
their pedalling, 
and this wheel 
was, at least, 
useful. 

In a recess 
near one of the 
dungeons we 
are shown the 
place where the 
iron cage of St. 
Michael used to 
stand. In this 
cage the pam- 
phleteer Du- 
bourg was sup- 
posed to have 
been kept by 
command of ^ 
Louis XIV and ( 
to have been 
devoured by 
rats, a little 
fable which I 




The Salle des H6tes. 



have discussed elsewhere in this book. 

This part of the structure is underneath the transepts of the 
abbey and consists of two Crypts, the northern one dedicated to 
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Notre-Dame-des-Trente-Cierges, the southern one to St. Martin r 
the latter, together with the Crypt called the Crypte des Gros Piliers,. 
the columns of which are i6 feet round, housed the two huge cisterns, 
which were 

constructed ^H^^Vi " mMM ■ 
when the Spring 
of St. Aubert 
dried up, and 
which held I200 
tons of water, 
pipes from a 
tank in the 
cloisters keep- 
ing them sup- 
plied with rain- 
water. The 
great columns 
of this crypt 
support the 
choir of the 
upper church. 
But no Writ- 
ten descngtipn 
can give even 
a faint idea, of 
these magilifi- 
ceht Crypts at 
various,, levels, 
deep within the 
rocky mass of 
the Mount; 
they' must be 
seen to be 

appreciated. And yet we are not sorry to leave them for the brighter 
atmosphere and finer setting of the halls on the intermediate storey 
of the Merveille. Here the architecture is extraordinarily fine. The Salle 




The Salle des HStes. 
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des H6tes, beneath the Refectory, is a magnificent example of the art of 
the pointed arch as carried out by the great builders of 1215. It is 115 




The Salle des Chevaliers. 



feet in length and is divided into two naves by a set of pillars, as 
graceful as they are strong, with capitals adorned with flowers, from 
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The Salle des Chevaliers. 



which spring ribs of plant-leaves the form of which is quite wonderful 
in its delicate carving. Great windows give light to this hall which has 
two solidly-built fireplaces, and at its eastern end is the Chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalene. Probably this hall, which in the seventeenth 
century was used as a refectory, was the old Chapter-house of the 
abbey, and it would be better if it still held that title. It is an ideal 
setting for the great scene in Wagner's " Mastersingers ! " 

TheSalJt^ ,( j»s C] as;\;fji]ifii;s, the work of Raoul des Isles and Thomas 
des CESnbres between 1215 and 1220, is, perhaps, even more magni- 
ficent. It is not so large as the Salle des H6tes, being only 85 feet in 
length and 58 feet in breadth, but the impression of vastness is given 
by the arrangement of its three rows of cylindrical pillars, with their 
carved capitals, which divide it into four naves of various size. 

It contains two large fireplaces with huge canopies which reach 
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up to the vaulted ceiling. I t is impossible to set down in cold -print 
the beauties of such a masterpiece. Those who appreciate the miracle 




The CelHer. 

which is architecture in its noblest form, and who feel, as they gaze 
at the harmonious blendings of curves and ellipses, some such joy as 
fills the soul of a musician as he listens to a great symphony, need no 
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explanation of such heart-felt appreciation : and the written word 
is of no account for those who have eyes and do not know to use them. 




The Salle des Chevaliers. 

In this Salle des Chevaliers we have a wonderful example of that 
Romanesque-Gothic art which used as a model for its churches the 
symbol of the over-turned hull of a ship and the glades of a forest : 
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the columns all 
their out-stretch- 
ing ribs are like 
an avenue of 
arched roofs 
formed by trees 
with their over- 
hanging foliage. 

In very early j 
days worship of 
the divinity was 
performed in 
grottoes or in the 
very heart of the 
forest, in gloom 
and mystery, and 
very slowly was 
light allowed to 
enter the temple. 
Then, above the 
squat Romanes- 
que arch, rose the 
Gothic pointed 
arch like some 
prayer for more 
light, windows 
brought the rays 
of the sun into 
dark comers, and this desire for brightness went on growing until 
the church was flooded with light, and raised its spire proudly to the 
heavens above like some holy mast set in the hull of the ship. When 
we compare the Salle des Chevaliers with the choir of the abbey, we 
can see the various stages of this evolution in detail : it is still of the 
period of the imitation of a forest, but with the addition of windows 
through which light pours. 

It was originally used as a work-room by the learned monks. 



The Almonry. 
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whom we can picture working on the illumination of precious manus- 
cripts, and it only acquired the name by whiclvit is known today at 
the time of the founding by Louis XI of the Order of St. Michael, 
the knights of which held their first meetings in it. 

Our visit to the Me ryeille end with the Cellier and Almonry on 
its lowest storey. These were the first works of Abbot Jourdain, who 
built them to support the Salle des Chevaliers and the Refectory. 
We have here an example of the foresight of the architect, who in his 
wisdoia_£.onceived the plan of the buildings of the Meryeille as a 
whole, aud-_npt as'aTlleterogeneous coUectiOri without any definite 
conj^tion. Tji^eQellier, which has ibhree riaveslight^ by five windows 
with pointed arches, was 
used as a store-room and 
larder by the monks. 
Among_the_siany furious 
mistakes-whiehr were pre- 
valent in the latter part 
of the nineteentlTcentury 
concemmg the various 
buildings on the Mount, 
was the idea that the 
Cellier was used as a stable 
by the knights of the 
Order of St. Michael ! 
There were stables at the 
foot of the Mount, but 
they were seldom kept in 
one locality for any 
length of time, the most 
favoured place being on 
its south western side, 
near the magazines con- 
nected with the monas- 
tery. It would have been 
impossible for horses to 
climb up and down these 




The cistern of the Almonry. 
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innumerable and uncommonly steep flights of stairs, and it would 
have been equally inrgossiWe to keep them alive4n suckxhilly quar- 
ters ! The monastery wa^s only approachable on foot, and horses 
remained in the town below. 

In the Cellier is still to be seen the shaft with the wheel, which 
worked a sort of lift for carrying up water from the Spring of St. Aubert 
to the floor above, and which was used by Montgomery in his disas- 
trous attempt to seize the Mount in 1591. 

In the Almonry, adjoining the Cellier, a magnificent hall with 
two naves and eight windows, the monks used to receive the poor; 
here is a third shaft, which, like the others already mentioned, was 
used for conveying provisions to the floors above. 

Going out into the open air, at last, we pass through a little 
courtyard, in the comer of which is the graceful little Tour Corbin, 
and then we pass across the Salle des Gardes to the head of the Esca- 
lier du Gouffre which we descend to reach the path leading to the 
town. 




A capital in the Promenoir des moines. 
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View from the ramparts, by the Chdtelet. 
, . / CHAPTER XV 

The Ramparts and Tombelaine. 



^ One look at the fortifications will tell us more of the history of 
the Mount than all the things in glass cases in the little museum, 
interesting though they are. 

Up till the beginning of the thirteenth century the only defences 
of the abbey were its natural position : some palisades had been 
constructed at the few points which were accessible from the sea, 
but for the most part the steepness of the rocks was defence enough. 

It is noticeable, however, that, about that time, abbeys, and, 
more particularly, Benedictine abbeys began to consider the question 
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The Barbican. 

of their defences as a serious one and to take measures accordingly. 
The abbots were feudal lords, who played both a military and a reli- 
f gious part in the affairs of their district, so they agreed to protect 
both their own lives and the treasures in their churches, and the 
building of fortifications necessarily followed such a decision. 

On the Mount the first thing that needed safeguarding was the 
Spring of St. Aubert on its western beach, for the monks and the civil 
population were dependent upon it for their fresh water. The Spring 
was first of all enclosed within the walls of a tower, which prevented 
the sea getting into it, and then it was decided to put it in a state 
of defence against possible attacks, by connecting it with the abbey 
by means of a stairway commanded by crenelated walls and by a 
keep, the ruins of which are still to be seen. This was the work of 
Abbot Tustin, who also constructed the first of the crenelated walls 
on the crest of the Mount. 
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Abbot Pierre Le Roy was really the gregi.£iigiaeet.,who .BHtthe 
MoTinFm anj^Hent statenaf-dBfencerlTe it was who built the Barbi- 
can, which came before the Chateletj- the Chatelet itself, the Grand 
Degr6, the Tour Claudine, and the salient looking north-west : it is 
but a step from the Barbican to the Tour Claudine. The Tour Corbin, 
the ramparts of the ChS,telet, the square tower known as the Tour 
Perrine, and Belle Chaise, and the Tour Claudine, solidly attached 
to the Merveille, all make a formidable zigzag line of defence which 
is connected 
with Abbot 
Tustin's Tour 
du Nord. This 
line follows the 
natural forma- 
tion of the roc- 
ky slopes on 
its course to- 
wards the base 
of the Mer- 
veille. From 
the Echauguet- 
te du Nord and 
from the Tour 
du Nord is to 
be obtained 
the finest and 
most extensive 
view over the 
open sea and 
the Chansey is- 
lands, beyond 
which is that 
curious archi- 
pelago in the 
channel, Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, 

t -I 

View of the causeway from the Barbican. 





The Tour Corbin and coast looking towards 
les GSnets and Saint-Jean-le-Thomas. 



defence, but it was a mat- 
ter of urgency to safeguard 
the town itself. It was re- 
cognised that, if the town 
fell, the monastery, howe- 
ver impregnable it might 
be, would inevitably be 
starved out. Further, the 
invention of artillery 
called for defensive 
works of quite a new 



Aldemey, and Sark, 
which Victor Hugo, 
poet, politician, and 
exile, has described 
to us so finely. 

When the town 
spread out towards 
the south, and the 
Hundred Years' War 
brought the threat 
of an English inva- 
sion to the district 
of Avranches and 
to Tombelaine, the 
walls which had been 
built at the base of 
the Mount did not 
seem sufficient defen- 
ce.- It was no longer 
a question of consi- 
dering the protec- 
tion of the monas- 
tery, whose buttres- 
ses were in themsel- 
ves a strong line of 




The spring of St. Symphorian. 
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class. These works were devised by Abbot Robert Jolivet. He joi- 
ned them solidly to the Tour du Nord, and, surely, he had every 
right to set up 
his armorial bea- 
rings which we 
can still see in bas - 
relief upon the 
ramparts. These 
ramparts domina- 
te the approaches 
from the shore 
and the Well of St. 
Symphorian ; they 
connect with the 
great comer bas- 
tion, which was 
restored by Fran- 
fois I, then they 
touch the Tour 
Boucle, the Tour 
Basse, and the 
tower which the 
revolutionaries in 
1 79 1 christened 
the Tour de la 
Libert6, and, last- 
ly, the two which 
are so very much 
alike that they 
might almost be 
called twins, the 
Tour de I'Arcade 
and the Tour du 

Roi, the bases of which have been spoilt by the construction of the. 
causeway leading up to the town. The Tour du Roi defends the 
entrance to the town and is connected with the Porte du Roi, which, 




The Chemin de ronde. 





The Tour de la LiherU at -high tide.. 



formerly, had a 
moat and draw- 
bridge, of which the 
portcullis is still 
to be seen. Over 
this great Porte, a 
citadel in itself, 
the arms of the 
king are combined 
with scallop-shells, 
showing that the 
abbey owed alle- 
giance to the king, 
and with a wavy 
ribbon of sky-blue 
with two silver 
fishes on shields, 
the arms of the 
town, which owed 
allegiance both to 
the king and to 
the monks. 

These granite 
ramparts and to- 
wers, constructed 
by Jolivet, rising 
out of the sea, al- 



most immediately beneath the Tour du Nord, are 40 feet high and 
feet thick. All except one had pointed roofs and were used as 
magazines, arsenals, and shelters for the soldiers who manned the 
walls. Their salients were so skilfully devised that they commanded 
the base of the ramparts, and the defenders could rain down pro- 
jectiles upon the enemy from any angle, as well as harrass him 
with stones and arrows from the walls themselves. There were two 
very small gates between the Tour Boucle and the ramparts — one 
of them was styled the " trou du Chat " — at sea level, through 
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which provisions reached the Mount in boats, and the guard was 
changed, either on the shore when the tide was out, or by means 
of boats when the Mount was surrounded by the sea. 

The Porte du Roi was at that time the real entrance to the town, 
and it was only about 1530 that the guard-house for the citizens' 
guard was built at the waters' edge, and the Porte de I'Avancee, 
with its Barbican built into the rocks, was constructed in front of it. 

To appreciate to the full the tremendous strength of this girdle 
of ramparts and al- 
so the Mount as a 
whole, the visitor 
will do well to go 
downontothesands. 
A walk round the 
Mount is a matter 
of a thousand yards, 
but it takes a full 
ha;M=hcjvff^S3Iis" by 
no means a ple asant 
one. Ine sands are 
never absolutely 
dry, little streams 
run across them and 
have to be avoided, 
and the walker will 
be wise if he makes 
himself acquainted 
with the time at 
which thetide turns, 
for it rushes in with 
extraordihary speed . 

Leaving the 
Mount by the Porte 
de I'Avancfee and 
turning to the 
right, the first thing 




The Tour de V Arcade. 
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we notice is the ugly building put up for the gendarmerie in 1828, 
when the Merveille was used as a prison : it took the place of the 
stores for food belonging to the monastery. Then we come to the 
Tour Gabriel which rises steeply above our heads : built by Ga- 
briel du Puy, one of Fran9ois I's of&cers about 1530, it is not a to- 
wer in the proper sense of the word, but a square bastion with se- 
veral storeys that could be used for defence; on the top of it a 
turret was erected in the seventeenth century which was intended 
for a wind-mill. Continuing our walk, we come first to the old Cha- 
pel of St. Aubert 
on its little head- 
land, and then to 
the ruins of the 
tower which shel- 
tered the celebra- 
ted Spring which 
the Archangel 
showed to the 
saint. It is a very 



lonelx„"sipot,^ — al- 
most un visited by 
the noisy horde 
of tourists- ,who 
jostle one ano- 
ther in the nar- 
row streets of the 
town. Looking 
upwards, we see 
the thick under- 
growth and^ the 
great trees-which 
cover the slopes 
of the Mount on 
this side. They 
are all that is left 
of the primaeval 




The Tow Gabriel. 
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forest, and high 
above their clus- 
ters of leaves ri- 
ses in impressive 
majesty the entire 
western face of 
the Merveille, with 
the tall windows 
of the Refectory 
and the chimneys 
of the Salle des 
Chevaliers. The 
state of the tide 
permitting, we 
can finish our 
walk by going 
round the clifiE as 
far as the base of 
the Tour du Nord, 
and proceeding 
along the foot of 
the ramparts as 
far as the Tour du 
Roi and the cau- 
seway which con- 
nects the Mount 
with the mainland. 

But.thepleaMmtest way to make this little trip roundthe^fojint 
is to wait f wrhi3!^^i3e an3TaEe ITEoatTwe can then get further away 
from it,' and everystroke of the oars will revealnew beautlesT ~ 

Tff'watch-the tide ruiElng-iir-ovef the "gr eat Kt reteh' of sands, 

some twelve miles broad, to see the rising and the going down of the 
sun on the face of the waters from the top of the Tour du Nord, to 
stroll by moonlight through the streets or upon the ramparts, when 
the last tourist has departed — the^fi.Are janfo rget able joy s ! 

This little chronicle of Mont St. Michel would not be complete 



Tombelaine from the Escalier de dentelle. 
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Tombelaine ant the Pointe de Carolle. 

without some mention of Tombelaine. This was one of the two " Monts 
Tombe ", and, according to the Celtic legend, the ghostly ferryman 
brought the souls of the damned over to it and its neighbour. 

It is possible that there was once a Druids' temple upon the 
little island. From the very earliest days of Christianity, it has been 
said that the Virgin was worshipped on Tombelaine, " the smaller 
Tomb ". The followers of Jean Holland tell us that the hermits of 
the forest of Scissy erected an oratory which was dedicated to the 
Virgin, to whom they gave the title of " Notre-Dame la Gisante ", 
and it is said that St. Anastasia took up her abode there. In the ninth 
century the great Norman pilgrimage bore the title of " St. Michael 
of the two tombs ". Later, the Mount was called " Saint-Michel-au- 
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p6ril-de-la-Mer ", then, " Saint-Micliel-du-p6ril ", and, finally, 
" Mont Saint-Michel ", and Tombelaine ceased to be connected 
with it. One of the great Abbots of the Mount, who came from 
the abbey of Le Bee, Abbot Bernard, who was so renowned for 
his many great qualities that he was given the title of Venerable, 
rebuilt the first church on Tombelaine and installed a prior and 
two Benedictine monks, who lived on the produce of their little 
plot of ground, far away out on the vast expanse of waters. This 
priory was in existence till 1666. The English who saw the strate- 
gical importance of Tombelaine during the Hundred Years' War 
seized the fort which had been built by Philippe Auguste and 
made frequent attacks upon the Mount from it : Montgomery 
destroyed it in 1591. These English respected the church, which 
also survived the Wars of Religion. 

Notre-Dame-la-Gisante was as revered by pilgrims as the Archan- 




The Chapel of Si. Aubert, with Tombelaine in the distance. 
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gel, and an altar was dedicated to her in the Sainte Chapelle by the 
Association in Paris that looked after their well-being. 

In the seventeenth century, Louis XIV's minister of finance, 
Fouquet, took it into his head to buy Tombelaine and to build himself 
there a pleasant country-seat which took in the priory, but when 
he became the victim of his king's displeasure, his house was pulled 
down, and that was the end of the worship of Notre-Dame-la-Gisante. 

Today, Tombelaine is merely a solid mass of granite rising about 
1 80 feet out of the sea, equi-distant from the Mount and the mainland, 
and a few fragments of stone are all that is to be seen of the ancient 
church. 




On the banks of the Sie. 
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Ornamental detail in the Cloisters. 



CONCLUSION 



Before closing this story of the Mount, let me try briefly t o 
explain how it is that the Marvel makes such strong appeal to all 
that is best in those who visit it. 

Although the monks have left it, and its great halls are bereft 
of their altars and their sacred relics, and the recital of prayers is no 
longer heard within their walls, it remains a piece of holy ground, 
litont St..Michel in its ide alism stands victorious oyer the materialistic 
spirit of our dayTl fie^^egple who daredjtocreate whatwe^ee before 
us defied-eJgersL-imagina ble obstacle in their pa th — sea, rocks, difS.- 
ciiltiesM building- on such: a site, winds, lack of fresh water, lightning, 
danger of fire, and implacable foes. All these they defied triumphantly. 
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Carvings in the Cloisters. 



because they had 
faith within them. 
They worked 
upon that great 
scheme and car- 
ried it through 
successfully, be- 
cause a certain 
holy man had 
been commanded 
by some invisible 
Presence to lay 
its foundations. 
And this divine 
command inspir- 
ed others all 

through the centuries to go on improving upon the original idea. 

Whether we share the beliefs of those monks or not, even the most 

sceptical among us must feel, as we gaze upon the fruits of their 

labours, that we cannot talk of their " error " in matters of faith. An 

" error " which 

produces such 

marvels of archi- 
tecture and art as 

Mont St. Michel 

or the innumer- 
able cathedrals 

which that very 

faith called into 

existence all over 

Europe in the 

Middle Ages, may 

surely be styled 

truth in action, 

with permanent 

results, which we. 

Carvings in the Cloisters. 
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The Archangel St. Michael. 
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with all our modem scientific tools, find it almost impossible to 
equal, much, less surpass. 

This great mass of carved rock for twelve centuries has been closely- 
bound up wi-|±, th&.^dQEK Jfchat is IjVg ,nce — and with all her trials — 
aM^ts "solitary places are haunted by the shades of the illustrious, 
by the figures of those who died all too soon. 

And of these, surely, the most worthy to be held in remembrance 
are the men of serious and ascetic appearance, the believers whose 
names are forgotten, who hide their faces in their rough cowls, passing 
their days without warmth and almost without food, holding inter- 
course with none, seeing only the heavens above and the sea beneath, 
spending their lives in prayer and in the deciphering of obscure passa- 
ges in holy writ, their only hope that in death they will go to meet 
their God, and their supreme joy that contempt for the things of the 
earth which inspired them with the will to conquer the impossible, 
just -as their Patron Saint overcame the dragon. 
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